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Excerpt from the music of the 
film ‘‘ Alexander Nevsky 

The U.S.S.R. Choir and Orchestra 
Conducted by Orlov 

M579 


Piano Concerto in B Flat 

The National Symphony Orchestra 
Conducted by Boyd Neel 
Kathleen Long (Piano) 

Ist Movement Allegro K112I 
Ist Movement concluded and 
2nd Movement Andante. KI 122 
3rd Movement Allegro K1123 


Slavonic Dance Op. 46 No. | in C 
Slavonic Dance Op. 72 No. 2‘in E 

Minor 
The London Symphony Orchestra 
Conducted by Victor Olof 
K1124 


The Barber of Seville Overture 
The National Symphony Orchestra 
Conducted by Karl Rankl 
K1125 
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LtDisy 


Debussy 


Ponchielli 


Mendelssohn 


Benjamin Britten 


Ben feaabed 


Geoffrey Corbett 


1-3 


BRIXTON 


Prelude a |'apres-midi d'un faune 
The National Symphony Orchestra 
Conductor Sidney Beer — 

Flute Soloist Arthur Gleghorn 

K 1037 


Dance of the Hours— 
Ballet Music from ‘‘ La Gioconda” 
The National Symphony Orchestra 
Conducted by Anatole Fistoulari 


KI119 


Fingal’s Cave (‘‘ The Hebrides ‘’) 

Op. 26. Concert Overture in B Minor 
The National Symphony Orchestra 
Conducted by Dr. Heinz Unger 
K1120 


Introduction and 

Rondo alla Burlesca Op. 23 No. | 
Mazurka Elegiaca Op. 23 No. 2 
Clifford Curzon and 

Benjamin Britten (two pianos) 
KI117-18 


Toulon 
Raiders 
Choir of theWorkers’ Music Association 
(Recorded under the auspices of ‘' The 
Society for the Promotion of New 
Music "’) M578 
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‘sTHREE WALTZES” 


with the Princes Theatre Orchestra 
Conducted by Herbert Griffiths 


Forever (The Second Waltz) 


Joh. Strauss, Jnr. 


How can words content a Lover ? 
(The Third Waltz) Oscar Straus 
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EDITORIAL | 


A RECORD REPRINTS SOCIETY? 


Mr. G. J. Cuming’s letter in our 
March number advocating the form- 
ation of a Record Reprints Society 
has been warmly supported by a 
number of correspondents and I have 
no doubt that such a Society could be 
formed with every prospect of success. 
I do not think, however, that it can be 
launched under present conditions, and 
therefore I hesitate to put forward a 
plan based on many valuable sugges- 
tions I have received. Later on when 
conditions become more normal I shall 
be glad to do all I can to help in getting 
a Society formed. 

The man who starts a gramophore 
library is at a great disadvantage com- 
pared with the man who starts a 
library of books. A book can be mal- 
treated ; but, irritating though it is to 
see broken backs and dog-eared pages, 
the actual reading is not interfered 
with unless some criminal tears out 
the pages. To drop on the floor does 
not mean disaster, whereas to drop a 
gramophone disc on the floor almost 
always does, I can imagine nothing 
more maddening than for the owner of 
one of those two Brahms Piano 
Quartets the deletion of which from 
the catalogue has caused so much 
heart-burning, to break one of the 
discs and be unable to make up his 
ruined set. Besides being fragile and 
easily damaged, records cost more than 
books, and so far the experiment of the 
cheap reprint has not yet been tried. 
The comparative expensiveness makes 
the acquisition of a good gramophone 
library a slower process than building 
up a similar library of books. People 


often have to wait a long time before 


they can afford major works and several 
of my correspondents have pointed out 
that deletions from the catalogue dur- 
ing the war bear hardly upon the 
soldier overseas. 

Meanwhile, it would be helpful 
if readers sent me suggestions for this 
proposed Society. These together with 
those I have received already will be 


kept and from the combined advice 
of those interested I hope at a suitable 
moment to put forward a practical 
scheme. 


WAGNER 


From H.M.V. we have a capital 
recording of the Hallé Orchestra under 
Barbirolli playing the Overture to 
Wagner’s early Opera Rienzi. I never 
saw a performance of this opera. It 
was revived here at the Lyric Theatre 
in August, 1909. It was revived, 
significently perhaps, at Berlin in 
March, 1933. I do not know whether 
Hitler discerned in it a lesson for the 
German people and was putting him- 
self forward as another tribune of the 
people. I don’t suppose we shall ever 
again see a performance of the opera 
in this country, but the Overture will 
always be popular and this is the best 
version we have of it for the gramo- 
phone. The fourth side of these two 
red H.M.V. is devoted to the Scherzo 
of Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. 

It is proverbially a waste of time to 
beat a dead ass, but I should like to 
congratulate our Captain Roger Wim- 
bush on his letter to the Eighth Army’s 
paper Crusader in which he scarified 
Captain Padraig Mills, the officer in 
charge of an Army Education and 
Welfare concert, for attributing the 
Ride of the Valkyries in the programme 
to Anonymous. Captain Mills was no 
more ashamed of himself for this piece 
of pudding-headed Teutonism than the 
Nazis themselves for their uncivilized 
behaviour. In an open letter to Roger 
Wimbush he declared his belief that 
he was performing a service by remov- 
ing Wagner’s name from the pro- 
gramme. People like Captain Mills are 
dangerous because in a desire to 
express their hatred of everything 
German they will run the risk of pro- 
voking a reaction in favour of Germany, 
which would be disastrous. The 
sooner the British Army Education 
Welfare Organization returns Captain 


Mills to his battalion the better. It 
is not fair to expose the people of Great: 
Britain to ridicule through the mis- 
guided efforts of such ebullient patriots. 


SOME GOOD RECORDS 

We have had a good many record- 
ings of Mozart’s Serenade Eine kliene 
Nachtmusik, but nobody could grudge 
shellac for the London Philharmonic’s 
performance under Sir Thomas 
Beecham on two red_ twelve-inch 
H.M.V. discs which is just as delightful 
as one would expect it to be. Decca 
have been carrying on the good work 
of building up their catalogue with 
popular orchestral works. The Un- 
finished Symphony has been beautifully 
recorded, and now come Debussy’s 
L’ Aprés-midi d’un Faune played by the 
National Symphony Orchestra under 
Sydney Beer with Arthur Cleghorn as 
flute soloist and Mendelssohn’s Hebrides 
Overture played by the same orchestra 
under Dr. Heinz Unger. I shall say 
definitely that this recording of Fingal’s 
Cave is the best any company has yet 
given us, and I am rather inclined to 
think that L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune is 
another best yet, but being away from 
comparisons I will not commit myself 
too positively to the later assertion. 

It was a pity that the recorders 
thought it necessary to give Mr. Oscar 
Natzke an orchestra and operatic 
chorus to accompany his really grand 
singing of sea shanties on a dark-blue 
ten-inch Columbia disc. A glorious 
bass voice like his can stand on its own, 
and Shenandoah is too magical a melody 
to require operatic frills from what is 
presumably meant to be the shanty- 
man’s shipmates. However, Oscar 
Natzke himself in Shenandoah and Blow 
the Man Down and Hullabaloo Balay is 
so good that nobody should overlook 
this record. His voice has the same 
quality as Paul Robeson’s. 

CompTon MACKENZIE 





INDEX FOR VOLUME XXII 
This issue completes Volume 22 and the 
index will be ready early in July. The supply 
will be limited, and we are now accepting 
orders. The price is 2s. post free for orders 
received before July 1st, or after that date, 
if still available, 2s. 6d. 
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MENDELSSOHN’S 
ITALIAN SUNSHINE 


By W. R. ANDERSON 


adored taken Mendelssohn’s delightful 
Scotch symphony for one of my subjects, 
it seems fair not to neglect his equally 
sparkling Italian, of which we have a first- 
rate recording in three discs (H.M.V., 
DB2605, 6, 7: Boston). In my first 
Mendelssohn article (December, 1944) 
I gave a column to the temperamental and 
period backgrounds, as well as the rather 
bare landscape of his native German 
scenery, which probably tended to allow 
him to expand and exult amid the romantic 
scenes of Scotland and Italy, quick as he 
always was to respond to poetic and 
especially scenic stimuli. He was hungry 
for colour. 

The Italian came close on the other 
symphony, in 1830-1. The Italian skies, 
after the misty-moisty Scots ones, produced 
a different sort of romantic pleasure ; he 
basked in this new felicity ; as he wrote 
home, he felt “‘ warmth, mildness, cheer- 
fulness . . . prevading content and satis- 
faction.”’ He was like a prince in a festive 
country. The symphony, he declared, 
would be the most sportive piece he had 
yet written, “ especially the finale.” Yet he 
wanted to revise that, but died before he 
had done so. The work was therefore not 
published while he lived. The London 
Philharmonic Society received it in 1833, 
with two other works, which it had com- 
missioned for a hundred guineas—this 
being the payment for the right to exclusive 
use of them for two years. ‘ Mendelssohn 
played the work with the Society in May 
of that year. 

Miniature score: Eulenburg, Hawkes. 
Scoring, normal older styles in movements 
I, 3, 4: twos of everything in wind, except 
trombones, which are absent. In the slow 
movement, trumpets are silent. 

First Movement.—Immense gusto, vim, 
sparkle, lightness—the last through his 
keeping the brass and oboes out, for the start. 
He runs 109 bars before coming to his 
second subject, making his first breathe 
longer than he was apt to ; often, in short 
pieces, he is short-puffed. He extends the 
first fiddle lead to twenty-one bars, before 
wind takes up the tune (three-fifths of an 
inch). Then some string rushes develop, 
contrasting in their scalic style with the 
little call of the wind (Mendelssohn was 
fond of “ call” figures: remember them in 
the Scotch?). He becomes a little flatter in 
his phrasing just before (? inch) he takes to 
that pretty wind and fiddle imitation of a 
teetering figure (C sharp, B, C sharp B, etc.) 
around bar 70. This is derived from the 
immediately preceding fiddlery. It serves 
for further development, until the music 
quietens and is led by a delicious curving 
path with a couple of bowing servants, one 
on each side (wind, bars 92, 96) to the 
second subject, bar 110 (an inch and an 
eighth: clarinets and bassoons). I like 
especially the tiny touch in which, at bars 
103-7, the second violins and violas soar 


over the firsts, rising, before the descent 
which brings in the new subject. This is 
one of the trifling marvels of imaginative 
orchestration which pass unnoticed by 999 
out of 1,000 hearers, and make the 
thousandth blessed. This theme is saved 
from the Mendelssohnian weakness of flop- 
ping by its extension: two bars, two bars, 
then not two, but more: fourteen in all: a 
boon. 

He ties the whole thing together 
grandly ; the second bar of No. 2 has the 
same third-droop as the “ call” of No. 1 ; 
which call is almost plaintively sounded by 
the solo clarinet at bar 158 (1.6 ims.). 
A pity that, to get the work on to three 
discs, the repeat of this Exposition is not 
played : it contains a repeated phraseology, 
in Mendelssohn’s favourite feminine- 
cadence way (two notes instead of one) 
that rounds off the speech of the exposition, 
and is referred to again only near the end. 

However, let us be thankful for such 
brilliance in the playing, as Koussevitzky 
dashes on to the development, which 
tautens the rivets of interest with a fugato, 
a device that might be said to bear the 
same relation to a fugue as a children’s 
sermon does to the grown-ups’ exhortation. 
Notice how skilfully he leads into it, with 
fragments of the fiddle theme over a derived 
four-note wind figure. At 2 ins. the fugato 
begins. Combined, just under an inch 
from the end of side 1, is the call from No. 1 
(wind) ; and as No. 1 emerges, there is a 
sudden, fine key change, to C. The calls 
are alternately wood and brass, and after 
the fourth (3 in. from end) comes this key 
of C; and as the development proceeds, 
we have No. 1 with the fugato theme 
closely associated, in this way. About this 
threé-quarters to half-inch from the end 
place, the basses a good many times use, 
as imitation of the fiddles, a seven-note 
down-and up figure, which is bars 3 and 4 
of No. 1—the arpeggic descent—made into 
a falling-and-rising arpeggio. This con- 
tinues whilst the fugato theme returns. 
Further combination, in the last quarter- 
inch, is obvious: here the first part of the 
fugato theme is linked with the call. Dying 
down, strings alone, mysteriously, the call 
is partnered by a high sustained oboe note 
—another of the composer’s touches of true 
insight ; and so, as the side ends, we come 
to the Recapitulation (actually, it begins 
a few bars on side 2). In the recapitu- 


lation, No. 2 is reached very quickly: 


violas and high—delicious—violoncellos, 
just before 4 in. The change of the first 
subject’s continuation, to allow thisextremely 
quick turn to No. 2 (it takes about one- 
third of the Exposition’s bars), as well as 
the changed shape of part of No. 2, are 
among the best bits in the work. Instead 
of the clarinet solo, as in the exposition, 
we have the fugato theme, now taken into 
the body of the second-subject department. 
There is still more freshness for the close 
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analyst, in this end portion: not least, we 
notice that the passage which we didn’t get 
on the record—that “ First Time” one, 
which leads, in the score, back to the 
repetition of the exposition—is now used in 
the coda, which also keeps up the fugato 
figure, about sixteen bars before the end. 
This “ recapitulation,” we see, is very 
much more than just a return of the former 
material : alike in the order of that, in the 
orchestration—worth listening to minutely 
and often—and the masterly swiftness of 
marshalling, it shows Mendelssohn at his 
splendid best. 


Second Movement.—We may presume that 
Roman impressions persisted in Mendels- 
sohn’s mind when he went to. Naples, for 
here the “ Pilgrims’ March ”’ (as usual, the 
title was not given it by the composer) was 
written. Or, as he saw a religious proces- 
sion at Naples, that might have been the 
moving influence. Scoring, as remarked 
before, for strings, flutes, oboes, clarinets, 
bassoons, and horns only. Tune, first, on 
pungent-toned instruments: oboes, bas- 
soons, violas: this after a bar or two of 
introduction : unison figure (query, priest’s 
intonation : cf. Mass : he probably heard it) 
and basses’ marching begun. Theme 
repeated by violins 1 and 2 in octaves, with 
counterpoint by two flutes, each with a 
different part: exquisite contrast. This 
part I is rounded off by a passage for strings 
based on the opening bars of invocation. 
It leads into the second part (just before 
2 ins.), where the clarinets, hitherto silent, 
enter with a major-key tune, in the best 
“Songs without Words”? fashion. The 
rest of the side is devoted to development 
of No. 1, starting as at the very beginning. 
Side 4 brings back No. 1, and after it the 
procession marches out of sight ; there is 
a reminiscence of the introductory priest’s 
figure, and a few echoes of the march’s 
opening notes, until all fades distantly and 
the scene closes in. Imaginative realism. 


Third Movement.—Minuet, yet lighter than 
commonly. The second strain (the first 
being repeated) is in minor-key contrast, 
and the winding back is one of many happy 
examples of Méendelssohn’s dovetailing 
grace. This first main section ends about 
a quarter-inch before side 4 finishes, with 
answering calls of parts of theme 1. The 
middle section reminds us of M.N.D. 
Nocturne moonlight: bassoons and horns, 
soli (cf. also the trio in Beethoven’s Seventh). 
(Pleasant ear-test for friends: ask what is 
the scoring of this passage.) Repeat of it 
starts side 5 ; then the fuller orchestration 
develops the imperious call, in “ answering ” 
fashion, strings and brass. Resumption of 
part II, not quite the same in orchestration. 
Coda, 2 ins., the call plus part of theme 1. 
Very pretty, those fairy calls, last of all, on 
flutes and oboe. 


= 

Finale.—The three chief themes are two 
Saltarellos and a Tarantella. The former 
Mendelssohn may have seen in Rome, for 
it was, we read, popular there: a dance 
with hops, violent movements of arms and 
legs: minor-key music, as a rule, on the 
mandoline or some similar type of instru- 
ment. The Tarantella (from Taranto) 
traditionally ran in mostly even quavers, 
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twelve to the bar: in minor-major altera- 
tions : and was often sung as well as danced 
(the tambourine accompanied the stringed 
instrument, as in the Saltarello). The dance 
was once mistakenly esteemed a cure for 
the bite of the tarantula spider (which is 
not seriously harmful) ; also, for a form of 
what appears to have been hysteria— 
something like St. Vitus’ Dance (chorea) : 
but how it could mend that I cannot see, 
for the first thing we do if a child develops 
signs of chorea is to put him to bed, away 
from every possible activity. The tune- 
cures were, however, nothing like the dance 
we know as the Tarantella. Be that as it 
may, Mendelssohn has all the sprites of the 
air in his heels. This, and Chopin’s 
Tarantella, makes the best modern pair. 
The second idea, about } in. from the end 
of side 5, has a contrasting start, in these 
octaves, which avoid triplets for a bar or 
two ; but these quickly return (though the 
wind, above, keeps to a 4/4 figuration, it 
may be noted: bars 36-38). The following 
stampings are a fine effect (just before the 
end of the side). They lead to (side 6) the 
second main theme, E minor, with a rather 
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less wild feeling (notice the sliding-down 
wind). In a few moments he seems to 
threaten a fugue! False alarm: it is only 
a sly strings grimace. 
it (half inch in) No. 1 appears above 
(flutes: bar 4/4 and 6/8, are a strong 
element of the rhythmic spring). He now 
makes a telling thing of the rhythm ta Taa, 
ta ta ta Tay (wind), against a snatch of the 
saltarello by strings ; then, tumbling down 
stairs (whom does this remind you of— 
later in history ?), he returns to No. 1 
(2 in.) for a trifle of development, to lead 
in, at 1 inch, the Tarantella, which is 
easily recognizable by its even-running 
quavers. One of the best bits comes in 
mid-side, when the wind enters, climbs one 
stair and descends the other. This work- 
ing up is gorgeous. 

A stroke of No. 1, with challenging 
chords, merely leads back the still richer 
tarantella: the saltarello rhythm follows, 
for the coda. Notice how he makes use, 
tinily, of those wind chords once more, 
before the pussyfooting end, which comes 
with the tarantella rhythm. Superb 
Mendelssohnian tailoring, I call this. 





THE LONDON PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA 


PAST RECORDS AND FUTURE PROSPECTS 


— months ago I contributed to these 
columns an appreciation of Sir Thomas 
Beecham. Since then, it has repeatedly occurred 
to me that something more might be said of 
the instrument which he set himself to create 
and perfect. For it would indeed be a poor 
tribute to his musicianship and ability as an 
orchestral trainer to suggest that the London 
Philharmonic is a collection of incompetents 
when not under his own direction. No one 
would resent this more than Sir Thomas him- 
self. I well remember the occasion of his last 
London concert in April, 1940, before his long, 
world-wide tour, when he appealed to the 
audience to continue in their support of the 
orchestra during his absence, as it would play 
quite as well without him. Only the most 
vociferous remonstrances on the part of his 
audience led him to amend this statement: 
“Very well, then, let us say almost as well.” 
His faith in the orchestra has been vindicated 
by their struggles and final triumph during the 
past four years, the story of which is by now too 
well-known to need retailing here. If the play- 
ing has not always been of the same high 
standard to which we were accustomed in pre- 
war days, that is a matter neither for surprise 
nor reproach as regards the players ; reproach 
and indignation indeed, though, at conditions 
which compelled an orchestra to give two 
concerts a day throughout the week for long 
periods, just to make ends meet and ensure its 
- continued existence. Some sacrifice of artistic 
standards is inevitable under such circum- 
stances, 

No reminder from Sir Thomas as to the 
merits of the orchestra was necessary for those 
of us who were ardent collectors of recorded 
orchestral music ; the Columbia and H.M.V. 
Catalogues contain sufficient evidence as to its 
quality quite apart from works played under his 
baton. These latter total about 75 in number, 
whereas there are approximately 100 pieces— 


ranging from concert waltzes to symphonies— 
recorded by the orchestra under various other 
conductors. The standard of playing main- 
tained is such as to place the orchestra indis- 
putably among the finest of the world. 

It is not my intention to classify this material 
here ; most readers of this magazine, after all, 
will have the catalogues handy. I should merely 
like to indicate certain high lights of the col- 
lection. Those who are balletomanes will 
remember the spirited work the orchestra 
performed night after night, and sometimes 
twice daily, during the annual Russian Ballet 
seasons at Covent Garden before the war. A 
considerable part of the classical repertory has 
been splendidly recorded by them. ‘ Swan 
Lake,” indeed, is represented twice, on three 
dark-blue Columbia discs (Dorati) and two 
plum-label H.M.V. (Barbirolli); there is 
some duplication here, but even so we do not 
get the music complete, which seems a pity. 
Walton conducts his own Facade Suite (perhaps 
this does not quite belong here, but no matter), 
Sargent “‘ Les Sylphides,”’ and Goossens ‘* The 
Good-Humoured Ladies” and “ Boutique 
Fantasque.” The remainder is under the 
capable direction of the two regular conductors 
of those days, Dorati and Kurtz. 

Especially worthy of note, too, is the series 
of five light overtures—three of Auber, “ Le 
Roi la dit” by Delibes, and Offenbach’s 
“Orpheus in the Underworld ”—conducted 
by Constant Lambert. The orchestra is always 
at its best in light music, and these pieces are 

* played with tremendous gusto. My own 
favourite here is Auber’s ‘‘ Crown Diamonds ”’; 
the string playing could not be bettered for tone 
and phrasing. While P tng a tribute to this 
department of the orchestra I should mention 
also the recording of Elgar’s Serenade for 
Strings in E minor, Op. 20, conducted by the 
composer. 

One of the very finest orchestral recordings 


Immediately after . 
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ever made is that of Beethoven’s little-known 
overture “ Die Weihe des Hauses” (The Con- 
secration of the House). This is an occasional 
piece, but very different from Beethoven’s other 
efforts in this direction such as his “ Battle” 
Symphony. It ends with a fugue of great 
elaboration (there is, by the way, a long and 
illuminating analysis in Tovey). This strangely 
neglected work is magnificently played by the 
L.P.O. under Weingartner’s authoritative 
guidance. Other noteworthy recordings in 
which this same conductor and orchestra com- 
bine in fine musicianship are those of Brahms’ 
grd Symphony and “ St. Antony ” Variations, 
Wagner’s Siegfried Idyll, Liszt’s Mephisto 
Waltz, and Beethoven in a lighter vein: the 
Eleven Viennese Dances. 

Then there are three sets in the H.M.V. 
Catalogue in which the orchestra is conducted 
by Koussevitzky. Their recording of Becthoven’s 
“ Eroica”’ is still, to my mind, the best all- 
round version obtainable. The conducting in 
Toscanini’s more recent set with the N.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra may be more dynamic, 
but the reproduction is both harsh and shallow. 
Besides, the L.P.O. wood-wind—notably 
Goossens—once again excel themselves, and 
who would miss that ? Not I, for one. The two 
other recordings—Beethoven’s 5th and Mozart’s 
G minor—are unknown to me, but I hardly 
think that they could improve on Furt- 
wangler’s and Beecham’s respectively. 

Among other records deserving the attention 
of every lover of good orchestral playing is a 
superbly vigorous rendering of Richard Strauss’ 
“ Don Juan,” conducted by Fritz Busch, Roger 
Quilter’s ever delightful ‘* Children’s Overture” 
under Barbirolli, and a number of works con- 
ducted by the late Sir Hamilton Harty. Some 
of these last are good enough to be counted 
among the gems of any collection. Of all con- 
ductors, I should say that Harty’s approach 
to music was closest to Beecham’s, intuitively 
musical, unhampered by pedantic theories. It 
is to this approach that British orchestral 
musicians respond instinctively and whole- 
heartedly, and the collaboration here is perfect. 
There is a joyous spontaneity in these records 
which is the very antithesis of the laboured 
magnificence of certain Continental orchestras. 
Bax’s ‘“ Overture to a Picaresque Comedy ” 
sparkles with wit, Handel’s Water Music and 
Royal Fireworks Music in Harty’s own arrange- 
ments are festivity itself, Mozart’s Diverti- 
mento No. 17 in D major and the Concertante 
Sinfonie (with Sammons and Tertis) are sheer 
loveliness, and the music of Berlioz glows in 
every bar. The overtures “ Beatrice and 
Benedict” and ‘The Corsair” are both 
perfect in their different ways, but as an 
orchestral showpiece of surpassing beauty I 
recommend “‘ Romeo’s Reverie and Féte of the 
Capulets ” from the Romeo and Juliet Sym- 
phony. This was issued in Volume Four of the 
Columbia History of Music on two dark-blue 
10-inch discs—six shillings before the war, 
and even now just half a guinea—and the 
orchestra acquits itself magnificently, doing 
more than justice to the tenderness, brilliance 
and power of the score. Every section, every 
instrument, seems to burn with life. This is 
the music of Berlioz as he himself must often 
have imagined that it might sound as he cursed 
the inadequate orchestras of his own day. 

No mention has yet been made to a branch 
of orchestral playing that requires as much, if 
not more, musicianship as any other; I refer 
to the collaboration of orchestra and soloist 
in the playing of concertos. The L.P.O. has 
recorded at least thirty concertos (this is over 
and above the numbers given towards the 
beginning of this article, which comprised 
purely orchestral pieces only) with such famous 
artists as Cortot, Schnabel and Edwin Fischer 
among pianists, Heifetz, Kreisler and Szigeti 
among violinists. Many of these recordings, 
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such as Cortot’s of the César Franck Symphonic 
Variations and Heifetz playing the Mozart A 
major Violin Concerto, are internationally 
accepted as the standard versions. Others, like 
the Mozart Clarinet Concerto played by 
Reginald Kell, deserve to be equally well- 
known, and there are some lovely things 
among shorter items, such as Handel’s Concerto 
Grosso in B Flat major for oboe and orchestra, 
with Goossens as soloist, and the Introduction 
and Rondo Capriccioso of Saint-Saéns, again 
with Heifetz. 

To sum up, then, here is most varied fare for 
music lovers of all tastes. There are some 
world-famous orchestras whose great reputa- 
tions rest largely on specialisation : we instinc- 
tively associate the Vienna Philharmonic with 
the great German classics and Strauss waltzes, 
the Philadelphia Orchestra with brilliant ren- 
derings of spectacular music. The versatility 
of the L.P.O. is unapproached, yet the quality 
of their playing has not been impaired by the 
catholicity of their repertoire. Compare, if you 
can, “‘ Scheherazade ”’ as played by Stokowski 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra, and Brahms’ 
grd Symphony by the Vienna Philharmonic 
under Bruno Walter, with the L.P.O. versions 
of these same works under Dorati and Wein- 
gartner respectively. The latter do not suffer 
under the test; the differences are matters of 
national temperament, not of musicianship. It 
is right and proper that this country should 
develop an orchestral tradition of its own, a 
process in which the L.P.O. has taken the lead. 
Clarity of texture, sonority and a discipline 
which is as flexible as it is firm are its most 
distinguishing features; sentimentality is 
eschewed, sheer weight and noise are reckoned 
of secondary importance to rhythmic vitality 
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and subtlety of phrasing. Above all stands the 
spirit of music and music-making as things to 
be enjoyed instead of being treated as some 
solemn sacrifice. 


No records were made by the L.P.O. between 
1940 and 1944, and the recent issue of Schubert’s 
6th Symphony is an event for this reason alone, 
quite apart from the fact that it presents us with 
a first recording of a little-known work and 
marks the reappearance of Sir Thomas 
Beecham. But there is another factor yet which 
makes this issue historic. Sir Thomas has long 
been dissatisfied with the position of orchestral 
music as the Cinderella among the arts in this 
country, as compared with the status which the 
great American orchestras, for example, enjoy. 
Under a new agreement, of which this and a 
handful of other recordings to be issued soon 
are the first fruits, royalties on the sale of these 
records will accrue to the orchestra as well as 
to the conductor. It is high time that this 
principle were generally recognised; it is, 
after all, only an acknowledgement of the fact 
that the man on the rostrum cannot conjure 
music out of emptiness by waving a magic 
wand, and that orchestral players are something 
better than casual labour hired for the purpose 
of exploiting one man’s personality. There are 
only two ways of running an orchestra: either 
it must be maintained as a luxury by patronage 
or subsidy, or it must be worked as a business 
proposition. The L.P.O., partly to safeguard 
its independence, partly because patronage had 
failed and no subsidy was forthcoming, has 
established itself as a permanent business 
organisation. Its recognition as such by the 
Gramophone Company is a step in the right 
direction. E.J. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Schubert by A. J. B. Hutchings. Dvorak by 
Alec Robertson. (Dent, 6s. 6d. each). 


_, 
In the desert of our musical un-literary life, 
here is an oasis, for which I cheerfully pay my 
13s. Though the books are too short, they 
would be cheap at twice the price of a cheap 
record, even though that price is 45 per cent. 
up on the pre-war one. We are realising how 
lucky we were then! Both books are lively 
pieces of critical writing: as critical, I think, 
as we can well expect. Dvorak, the delightful 
ramshackle, has ‘long been due for more serious 
consideration, in the light of his best work 
(the D major and D minor symphonies, the 
Op. 106 quartet), not his worst (the ew World). 
Our admired A. R. has blown up the trumpet 
here for the best, and I’ve done my bit too. 
Some de-bunking was in order, in a book- 
study, which I might have liked to see more 
heartily done ; but there is as yet in this country 
little understanding of the harm done to music 
as an art by the absurd adulation of folky- 
nationalism to which Dvof4k, among others, 
partly played up. The other element he 
pandered to in us was the big bow-wow of the 
bloated 19th century “festival” piece, with 
which he spoiled more than one of his choral 
works. A. R., sharing much of Dvordak’s gusto, 
winningly brings us all into the genial circle. 


Arthur Hutchings is a man of insight, too ; 
for some years his work has been enjoyed by 
musicians. He writes, like Robertson, in terms 
of the music itself—the only terms in which any 
talk or writing about the art is worth paper or 
breath. The only side he doesn’t treat as fully 
as the short space allows is that of Schubert’s 
operatic efforts. In the face of Rossini’s 
triumphs, he seems never to have been jealous. 
Modest, but obstinate: affectionate, generous, 
almost without worldly ambition, the man must 
have known what he was in the world for. 


Hutchings makes a few keen criticisms of his 
hero’s style ; remembering in whose shadow he 
stood, the wonder must grow that Schubert was 
so deeply and gloriously himself, not a 
** continuator ”’ of Mozart or Beethoven. The 
606 songs can’t, of course, be revelled in at 
length, but I am _ enthusiastic over Mr. 
Hutchings’s power to pack so many good 
thoughts into so short a space. 

The books have Mr. Blom’s (the editor of the 
Master Musicians series) excellent appendices 
as usual : the catalogue of works, bibliographies, 
matter about the composer’s friends and others 
whose lives touched his, and so forth. There 
are some pictures and music-type. I am glad 
that new volumes are promised, to take the 
place of those unhappy compromises made a 
decade ago, when Blom re-edited some of the 
early writers. We are now to have the Grews 
on Bach, Goddard on Mendelssohn, Young on 
Handel, etc. ; with, believe it or not, a book on 
Fauré—at long last! (by Suckling)—and the 
late Calvocoressi on Moussorgsky, replacing 
many weary years late, the dreadful, indeed, 
disgraceful, “‘ translation ” of his early book in 
French. So, with more paper some day—and 
plenty of younger authors, the Master Musicians 
series will renew its youth. It remains the 
cheapest, most comprehensive set of books for 
the general music-lover. We need, of course, 
much more detailed, far bigger books, taking 
advantage of all the best views on the inter- 


relation of arts, and not omitting as every British ° 


book so far, except Newman’s on Wagner, has 
done, the newer psychology; but British 
authors have a g way to go before they 
become adventurous, or are given full scope by 
British publishers, whose timidity is notorious. 
So, our history has to be written within decided 
limitations. This Schubert has congenial scope, 
as to the inter-relations of artists, for the 
composer was simply a member of a tribe of 
almost commuunistic-living brethren, among 
whom his lyrical genius flowered as in a 
perpetual sunshine of the spirit. | W.R.A. 


May, 1945 


MR. ALFRED CLARK 


T was a wise—a%sd obvious—choice of the 
newly-established Radio Industry Council 
to elect the Chairman of E.M.I. as its first 
President. Mr. Alfred Clark’s great contribu- 
tion to British industry and to British prestige 
since he came to London from America in 
1889 has been an unwavering record of wisdom, 
foresight, enterprise and faithful service; for 
being an inventor and recording expert from 
the earliest days of the industry he has always 
kept his lively eye on “‘ what’s cooking,”’ and 
as leader (and managing director of the 
Gramophone Company) he shepherded the 
industry into the fields of radio and television 
and built up the world-wide business of Electric 
and Musical Industries that emanates from the 
Hayes factories. There, too, he has worked 
and never spared himself during the difficult 
war years. 


. 





Mr. Alfred Clark, from a painting by Profess o" 
Artur Pan, recently presented to him by his co-directors 


We of THE GRAMOPHONE, congratulating 
him on this new distinction, and honouring 
him for his achievements, take the opportunity 
to suggest that a volume of reminiscences and 
autobiography from our friend is overdue. 
For he has been always a good friend to Tue 
GRAMOPHONE, and our older readers will recall 
an interview with him called ‘ Forty Years 
of the Gramophone ” which appeared in our 
issue for December 1929. It was full of the 
most interesting and tantalizing memories. 
Alfred Clark has so much to tell, and so much 
humanity and humour with which to tell it. 

“It has been a drab, plugging career, 
nothing spectacular, a business of laying one 
brick upon another,” he said in that interview 
with complete untruth. And his last words 
were—in 1929, remember: “I believe that 
before very long, we shall have little portable 
boxes which will contain : 

Records of longer-playing duration. 

Electric reproduction. 

Radio. 

Television with 
effects, 
and perhaps, best of all, the instruments and 
records will be so inexpensive that they will be 
within the reach of even the humblest of 
purses. 

And last, but not least, I am quite sure that 
Compton Mackenzie’s popular paper will soon 
have a circulation of a million.” 

It’s up to you, Mr. President. 
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Salaams. 
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The New Recording 


Last month Mr. Compton Mackenzie made reference to the 
quality of recording we are now getting. The latest records do 
indeed show a notable advance, and this is the more remarkable, 
coming at a time when nobody could have expected better than 
a maintenance of the pre-war standard. 


For Mr. Mackenzie the event finds its utmost realisation in 
the new H.M.V.—Beecham—Schubert No. 6 Symphony, and he 
credits the “ comparatively light orchestration” of the work. 
He agrees, however, that others may find equal exemplification 
in recent issues of more heavily scored works. 


To my own way of thinking, the quality is apparent in all the 
newer records. I just feel that there is less to listen for, in 
terms of instrumentation, in Schubert or Mozart than there is 
in Elgar or Tchaikowsky (though not less to listen to, in terms of 
music, I must be careful to add). 


The subject leads very naturally to one which I have often 
referred to: that is, listening with the aid of miniature full 
scores. I am confident that the combination of records and 
score gives an understanding, an appreciation, an awareness, of 
the complete work that is impossible otherwise. 


Below: are listed half-a-dozen of the latest issues which typify 
the advance in recording. Miniature scores of four of them are 


available, and we have them in stock. 


ELGAR 

Symphony No. 2 in E flat. 
Sir Adrian Boult and the B.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra. H.M.V. 
Six 12” records...59/6. 
Miniature score 12/6 


CIMAROSA 

Arranged Benjamin : Concerto 
for Oboe and Strings. Mal- 
colm Sargent, Leon Goossens 
and Liverpool Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Columbia. Two 
12” records...13/3 


SCHUBERT 

Symphony No. 6 in C. Sir 
homas Beecham and the Lon- 
don Philharmonic Orchestra. 
H.M.V. Three double, one 
single-sided 12” records. ..34/8} 


SCHUBERT 

Symphony No. 8 in B minor 
(Unfinished), Fistoulari and 
National Symphony Orchestra. 
Decca. Three 12” records... 
19/104. 

Miniature score 3/ - 


FRED SMITH 


TCHAIKOWSKY 
Symphony No. 5 in E minor. 
Sydney Beer and the London 
Symphony Orchestra. Decca. 
Five 12” records...33/14. 
Miniature score 6/- 


MOZART 

Piano Concerto in A (K488). 
George Weldon, Denis Mat- 
thews and Liverpool Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. Columbia. 
Three 12” records...19/104. 
Miniature ‘score. 3/6 


RIMINGTONS 


RIMINGTON, VAN WYCK, LTD., 42/43, CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 


GERRARD 117! 
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REGINALD KELL and the Phithatmonia Quaslet 


— 


fllosart. 








This is perhaps the most outstanding addition 
to recorded chamber music of the war years. 


Cc LAR INET Q UINTE T The fine players forming the Philharmonia 


Quartet have been joined by Reginald Kell in 
one of Mozart’s most delightful works. The 
previous records by the Philharmonia Quartet 
set an extremely high standard which has been 
fully maintained in this latest recording. 





in A Major («.ss1) 


DX 1187-90 
Automatic Couplings DX 8206-9 


C2 
C/ 





























HARRY DAVIDSON FELIX MENDELSSOHN 
and his Orchestra and his Hawaiian Serenaders 
Old Time Dance Series: Caprice Viennois - - - - = = = > estes 
No. 10— The Boston Two Step - - - }o 1191 Intermezzo (Souvenir de Vienne) - - ° - 
No. | |—- Progress Barn Dance (Her Golden Hair) 
Jimmy Leach and his NEW ORGANOLIANS 
ALBERT SANDLER The sun never sets on my Dreams - = = } FB 3108 
end htc -Padin Gourt Orcvetea A little onthe lonely Side - - - = = 
Fascination; When day is Done - . . - DB2168 
CARROLL GIBBONS 
and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans 
TURNER LAYTON Ithinkof You - - - - - «- - \ FB III 
Don’t fence me In; The light on the Hill - - FB 3107 It was swell while it Lasted - ~ = ° = 
PAULA GREEN VICTOR SILVESTER 
ee ee and his Ballroom Orchestra 
(Directed by Peter Akister) Silver Shadows; Like someone in Love - . - FB 3109 
More and More; Love isa Kiss - - - - FB 3106 My guy’s come Back; Seven d7sa Week - - FB3110 
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ORCHESTRAL 


San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
(Monteux) : “ Images ” for Orches- 
tra (Debussy). H.M.V., DB6182-3 
(12 ins., 19s. 10d.) 


More Debussy, praises be: difficult to 
have too much, especially of so grand a 
recording. 

Images consists of three sets of pieces, two 
for piano and one for orchestra, but the last 
originally thought of for two pianos. That 
one’s date is 1906-12, and it is in three 
parts, Iberia, Rondes de Printemps, and 
Gigues. We have in this recording the two 
last (Iberia has three sections, so it is cus- 
tomary to speak of “the five orchestral 
Images.””) The orchestration of Gigues was 
completed by Caplet. These pieces, apart 
from a Diaghilev ballet, are the last orches- 
tral writing. Caplet, says Lockspeiser, 
spoke of Gigues (at first entitled Gigues 
éristes) as “‘ the portrait of a soul in pain.” 
This music is queerish : Debussy said he was 
trying to do something “ different”: 
“ something that might be called ‘ reality,’ 
but what the fools call ‘ Impressionism ’ 
...? We can see again the difficulty of 
describing music: but the Impressionists 
were not thinking vaguely: rather, as 
Debussy rightly conveyed, in terms of a new 
realism ; though I think myself that his 
powers were declining when he wrote 
Gigues, or else that the idea of paying some 
sort of compliment to England, which is 
inherent, though one cannot quite say how 
strong, did not work too well. 


It is not easy to feel what he was after in 
Gigues. Perhaps, with his inclusion of the 
oboe d’amore, he meant to suggest English 
pastorality, as he understood it. At } ins. 
you can hear this (with a sour note, once). 
Then we get Weel may the keel row, from our 
Northern clime, and something that I see 
the astute Gerald Abraham identifies with 
“an impression of a winter’s day in 
London,” though I don’t know what the 
keel was doing rowing there—unless it was 
a row ta rhyme with “ cow.” Or, was he 
thinking of a wet November day in Edin- 
burgh ?—which might excuse more than a 
single sour note (with all respect to my 
compatriots there). Even if you keep the 
Keel Row to “ coaly Tyne,” I’ve known 
damp days in Newcastle ... However, 
let Debussy pay his tribute as he will, with 
fragments of our tunes, and—again Abra- 
ham—a bit of a military band. The 
colouring of the performance is certainly 
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wonderfully rich, but there is something 
askew in the composer’s conception, I feel. 
The music may conceivably have a slightly 
sardonic intent: I don’t know. It jigs and 
jogs, but not to much effect, save as a 
matter of sensuous interest. Nothing by 
Debussy could fail to excite one in some way 
or other, generally in several; but the 
thing doesn’t come off, as the solution of a 
composer’s problem. Yet for the sound’s 
sake alone, if not for the sense’s, the record- 
ing holds a thrill. 

(Oboe d’amore : set a third lower than the 
ordinary oboe: used by Bach—Christmas 
Oratorio, etc. Rarely thereafter, till by 
Strauss, in Domestic Symphony. One of the 
individualised instruments that came out 
around the early part of the eighteenth 
century, it had a more coaxing tone than the 
then rather strident oboe, which’ could not 
command the delicacy that to-day we get 
from an oboe played by a Goossens ; hence, 
largely, the oboe d’amore died out, since 
the ordinary instrument, improved, could 
do all that it could do. As Bach was fond 
of it, we can always hear it with a special 
tinge of pleasure : it was part of the expres- 
sive apparatus of a more delicate spirit 
that was showing through some of the 
coarser lines of the time.) 


Rondes de Printemps.—The French side, 
more congenial, it seems. This has a motto, 
from La Maggiolata, a song of Spring: 
** Welcome to May, waving her wild 
banners.” His roundelay purpose is 
carried out in a sort of loose form giving 
diverse settings to a bit of theme which is 
an old favourite of his, Nous n’irons plus au 
bois, which turns up also in a youthful song, 
and in Jardins. Abraham also notes that 
this last-named is related to the rondo by 
the “ quotation in both of a little snatch 
of lullaby, Do, do, l’enfant do”; and he 
quotes a word from Charles Malherbe’s 
original programme-note, “ probably in- 
spired by the composer himself,” which 
speaks of the musician’s translating optical 
impressions into “real pictures,” ; “the 
melody, with its infinitely diversified 
rhythms, corresponds to the multiplicity of 
lines in a drawing, while the orchestra is a 
vast palette...” The opening swaying 
and. answering, flutes and oboes, soon gives 
way to the main rhythm, which is 15-8 (five 
in a bar, the beats divided triplet-wise) ; 
and then all sorts of Maytime blossoms 
shower down. Perhaps, despite all the 
gaiety and gonfalons, there is somewhere a 
tiny lamenting for youth. We here are 
reminded, now and again, of Delius (say, 
mid-side 2) ; but the more forceful spirit 
of Debussy is well forward. Some relief is 
given by the slower portion near the end 
of side 1; otherwise it is sense-stirring 
music, even nearly noisy at times, that one 
wants to examine in the score, which I have 
not here. As exciting a record, tonally, as 
you could wish. 
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National Symphony Orchestra (Beer) : 
Prélude 4 Paprés-midi d’un faune 
(Debussy). Decca, K1037 (12 ins., 
6s. 74d.) 

As I intend making this piece the subject 
of one of my articles, I will not now expand. 
The recording pleases me well: clear, 
cordial, warm, if perhaps just a shade 
* formal.”? However, better that than to 
be too rubatic, which term is apt, when 
abused, to remind one of “ rheumatic.” 
There are happy colourings, and the scale 
of the thing is neatly conceived. It is 
intimate music, which the conductor seems 
to have kept in the rather distant per- 
spective that the scene requires. My 
article will say what little our space allows, 
about Impressionism. I need only note 
here that the music was written by 1894, 
when the composer was thirty-two; that 
it is a translation into sound of the 1876 
poem by the Symbolist Mallarmé (1842- 
1898) ; and that it is one of the loveliest 
of music’s landmarks. I have known more 
than one who could scarcely believe it is 
half a century old ; a happy thought, that 
it is always new to someone ; strange, even, 
to those accustomed only to realism or old- 
fashioned symphonic gambols. There are 
some performance problems of orchestra- 
tion, balance and colour, to be solved— 
just as Debussy set himself a tremendous 
problem when he read the poem and 
resolved to put into music the impressions 
it made on him (he at first intended three 
items of music for it, not one: the others 
were never known under this name: pro- 
bably worked into different pieces). 

I have much enjoyed getting back into 
the memory of my early days when first 
such music seemed vague, odd, even dan- 
gerous ; now, few composers are so wel- 
come, refreshing, as Debussy. The Faun 
is on one record, and I hope those who 
don’t possess a recording—the last one must 
have been quite a good many years ago— 
will buy this handsomely impressed disc. 


National Symphony Orchestra (Heinz 
Unger): Fingal’s Cave, Op. 26 
J (“The Hebrides”) (Mendelssohn). 
Decca, K1120 (12 ins., 6s. 74d.) 
Score, Eulenburg, Hawkes. An admir- 
ably clear, well-shaped recording. My 
article on Mendelssohn’s Scotch symphony 
(December, 1944, page 78) gave something 
of the general scenic and imagination- 
stirring background by which the composer 
was moved while writing his landscape- 
music during the tour of 1829, when he 
was twenty. He never did.a better piece 
of painting in sound. Mendelssohn’s alterna- 
tive titles were The Solitary Island, and The 
Isles of Fingal. Pick your own rocky coast, 
if you don’t know Fingal’s Cave, on the isle 
of Staffa, where light and storm, wind and 
waye, play upon the sixty feet high basaltic 
columns and the great stalactites. The 
Gaelic name means “‘ The Cave of Music.” 
The opening theme came into the com- 
poser’s mind as they rowed into the cave: 
a phrase that generates differing ends ; as 
no two waves are alike. The downward 
wash of this one has a solemnifying sound, 
in low strings. At bar 3, notice that the 
violoncellos, which for two bars joined the 
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violas and bassoons, now have a rising, not 
falling, figure, which is the germ of the 
second tune (} inch). Hear, if you will, in 
high wind, the sea-birds’ cries. At 1 inch 
(Eulenburg, p. 9) you will hear for the first 
time a tripleting, which comes later again. 
Next subject, bassoons and violoncellos 
again, page 13 (just over 1} ins). Major- 
key richness, but stil) somewhat serious. 
We mark how nicely the orchestra phrases 
this rather feminine element of Mendel- 
ssohn. About 2 ins., the theme, repeated 
aloft, is broken in upon by No. 1, promising 
a little storm, to working up which the 
afore-noted triplets contribute generously. 
An inch from the end of side 1 (p. 27), 
after this strong undertow, we have chal- 
lenging calls and a variety of key-usage, 
with fragments of No. 1, and a fine thrust 
of a new short figure (p. 29: half-an-inch 
from end: brass). At p. 31 No. 2 pours oil 
on the sea, and so the first side ends. 
Side 2.—No. 1 quickly takes command. 
Half an inch, a more gallant episode is 
worked up—if you like, the sight of a noble 
ship, -with a rising of the sea almost to 
storm; there is a high tremolo (a pedal 
note), on which, at 1} ins., the recapitula- 
tion section begins. There is grand varied 
detail. The linking theme is now cut out, 
and No. 1 does not last long, for at 12 ins. 
comes No. 2 ; its first appearance was deep 
down; now it sings calmly (clarinets: 
p. 48), floating serenely aloft. Here is 
Mendelssohn the sweet craftsman! And 
notice how, so soon, it goes off on another 
thematic tack (cf. it at p. 16) ; a bird sailing 
upon the wind, effortlessly, never twice in 
just the same path. The charming bit of 
dueting is rich. The last 1} ins. gives the 
coda, with new matter, against which the 
original theme is tossed. Dr. Unger cannily 
saves some power for that: an excellent 
thrill in this part. After this last stormy 
outburst, trumpets sustain, No. 1 drops 
down the wind in three clarinet swoops, 
and the second theme is just alluded to as 
the strings and drum mark the final beats 
of this piece of glorious seascape-painting, 
which you should not miss. ~R.A. 


A SUBSCRIPTION RECORDING 

Orchestra (Goehr): Concerto for 
Double String Orchestra (Tippett). 
Three double-sided 12 in. records, 
£2 2s. Issued by Schott & Co., Ltd. 

jt is to be regretted that it is, presumably, 

uneconomic to issue so fine a work as 
this except at such a price : more regrettable 
still that it should have received so little 
publicity. 

The concerto (concerto in the Handelian 
sense of concerto grosso) is in three move- 
ments, each of which occupies one record. 
The first movement, Allegro con brio, is 
restless, energetic music, transparently clear 
in texture—reminding one in this respect 
of Mozart, though it is distinctively modern 
in utterance—and perhaps a little incon- 
clusive. The second movement, Adagio 
cantabile, is in complete contrast. It opens 
with a few quiet phrases from the orchestra, 
reminiscent of Vaughan Williams, and 
then solo viola introduces a lovely, restful 
theme which is taken up and developed at 
some length. The mood is quiet, pastoral, 


‘gently fades into silence. 
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entrancing. We pass to another section 
where the strings are set off against each 
other very effectively, still very quietly but 
in a style that has no trace of effeminacy. 
A return to our enchanting theme, and 
after a few more comments the movement 
This is music 
which, thoroughly modern in its idiom and 
deep in feeling, yet cannot fail to please 
even the conservative listener. 

Again in the third movement, Allegro 
molto, we are moving vigorously and 
energetically, but this time with a rhythmic 
and melodic purposefulness that reminds 
one of Bach, Beethoven—and not to 
Tippett’s discredit. Too often modern 
music seems to be moving just for the sake 
of moving (a fault which is perhaps just 
present in the first movement of this work), 
but here we have really vital rhythms, and 
melodies which spring , inevitably from 
those rhythms and carry the listener to an 
irresistible climax. This is music, more- 
over, which grows on one ; the skill with 
which it is put together, the sureness with 
which everything grows out of what has 
gone before means that this is really great 
art. 

The recording is good and clear without 
being exceptional; the string tone is 
faithfully reproduced and the balance is 
quite satisfactory, but it is a little thin in 
parts. The surfaces are, unfortunately, the 
worst I have ever come across, but I have 
found that a liberal application of wax 
dressing wi'l almost entirely eliminate this 
fault. Whether the makers can do anything 
to remedy this I don’t know, but I have 
seen four sets and all were pretty well as 
bad. It can, however, be remedied with a 
little trouble. 

It must be emphasized that this isn’t 
connoisseur’s music ; all who find modern 
music at all acceptable, and who can 
afford the price, will find this set most 
pleasing. It is, however, much to be hoped 
that after the war room will be found to 
issue some of this composer’s works at a 
more ronmnmaiiie cost. G.C.W. 


OF ae 


im INSTRUMENTAL ian 


Reginald Kell (clarinet) and The Phil- 
harmonia String Quartet : Quintet 
for Clarinet and Strings in A 
major K581 (Mozart). Columbia 
DX1187-9o0 (12 ins., 26s. 6d.) Auto 
DX8206-9. 


Three recordings of this work are in 
the catalogues. The Lener quartet with 
Charles Draper on Columbia and the 
Budapest quartet with Benny Goodman 
on H.M.V. (The Columbia recording 
with the Roth quartet and Simon Bellison 
is marked for deletion) |§ These recordings 
I had by me when reviewing the present 
issue: but, quite frankly, after comparing 
the first movements and a short passage from 
the slow movements I laid them aside. The 
Bellison-Roth performance was a good one, 
surpassing the other two. But from the 
reproduction point of view this recording— 
and the others—beside the new one, 
sounds, in relation to it, as if the different 
parts were slightly stuck together. The 


‘ 
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effect of the new issue is stereoscopic—each 
part, while combining with its fellows, has 
a clarity that must be heard to be believed. 
Besides this the texture of the sound is 
most beautiful and velvety: it is rot 
** sweetened,” it is real. 

This is not noticeable in the Larghetto. I 
remember someone saying that Mozart 
was not conspicuous for melody. From this 
view I entirely dissent. His music is 
saturated with melody : and in the Larghetto 
he has given us one of the loveliest melodies 
that ever came into his or anyone else’s 
mind. Listen to the warm quality of the 
clarinet’s low notes (at the point where it 
drops down a thirteenth), to the rising 
scale passages for the muted first violin 
with the clarinet tone shining gently through 
above, to the dark rich tone of the viola 
just before. All this is a veritable enchant- 
ment. Surely the theme of the variations 
in the last movement has never danced so 
gaily and lightly, nor has the little sobbing 
viola figure in the third variation ever 
sounded so poignant. 

I have certainly not forgotten in my 
delight at the quality of this revolutionary 
recording the magnificent performance 
which it brings to us and which does 
it such honour, but I need not catalogue 
again the virtues which make suck. a per- 
formance possible. They have been present 
in every recording by the Philharmonia 
String quartet and, with a partner of their 
own stature in Reginald Kell, they are 
most clearly present here. 

As I listened to this magical work and 
thought of the love and care that all con- 
cerned had given to its making some of 
Mozart’s last words came into my mind. 
‘* T have come to an end before having had 
the enjoyment of my talent.”’ It was true. 
Such an achievement as this makes his 
pathetic utterance all the more poignant 
and fills our hearts with gratitude for the 
rich legacy he left us. If only those who- 
serve music would all serve it in the spirit 
of this music, how much larger minded 
and less heart-breaking our profession 

A. 


might be. 
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SONGS 


Robert Wilson (tenor) and orchestra 
(Geehl): There is a Ladye (Ford- 


Bury). The Maid of Kenmore 
(Corrie). H.M.V. BD1103 (10 in., 
4s. 2d.) 


It is pleasant to have a new setting of 
“There is a Ladye Sweet and Kind”. 
for Purcell (Ed.!) deserves a rest and we 
can by-pass him for a space. The gramo- 
phone companies seem to have made up 
their minds that the public must have 
orchestral accompaniments to “ballads” and 
they may be right. Anyone, however, not 
emasculated by light music arrangements 
should realise how much better both these 
songs would sound with straightforward 
accompaniments, and not things out of the 
old box of tricks. There need be no hard 
and fast rule in the matter—a sense of what 
is most fitting is the only requirement. 
These are pleasing songs, and though Robert 
Wilson seems to be not wholly at ease he 
puts them over excellently. His diction, 
as always, is very good. 


Evelyn Laye (soprano): Princes Theatre 
Orchestra (H. Griffiths). Forever 
(MacDermot-J. Strauss, Jr.); How 
Can Words Content a Lover? 
(MacDermot-Oscar Straus) both from 
“Three Waltzes.” H.M.V. Bo414 
(10 in., 5s. 43d.) 

The microphone is a little cruel to 
Evelyn Laye in “‘ How Can Words Content 
a Lover.” This side sounds rather like 
Binnie Hale’s imitation of the artist. 
“ Forever ” is a much happier effort. Miss 
Laye uses a “made” voice, with great 
skill and though her singing lacks the 
unforgettable sensuous charm her pre- 
decessor in the “‘ Three Waltzes ”’ film gave 
the music, that is really only to say that she 
is English and Yvonne Printemps is French. 
Not all the words are clear and the orchestral 
accompaniments have no distinction. Those 
who have been to the play will enjoy the 
recording, I think, a good deal more than 
those who have not. 


Choir of the Workers’ Music Asso- 
ciation. Toulon (cond. by the com- 
poser, Ben Frankel): Raiders (cond. 
by the composer, Geoffrey Corbett). 
Decca M578 (10 in., 5s. 4}d.) 

“Raiders” is an account—I am told, 
as few of the words, except “‘ look-out ” are 
audible—of a Commando Raid: Toulon, 

a description of the ‘inking of the French 

Fleet im that harbour. I cannot feel that 

either of these themes call for music: but 

since they have been set to music surely 
the use of the piano is wildly inappropriate. 

We have here part-songs of the familiar 

descriptive kind but far less good than, say, 

Balfour ‘Gardiner’s ‘‘ Cargoes,”? and most 

certainly not “new” music. The con- 

servative element in the S.P.N.M. must 
have been predominant in this choice. The 
recording is quite good and the choir 
adequate, but their diction is very poor. 

If one can hear almost every word sung by 

the Glasgow Orpheus Choir why cannot 

other choral bodies attain to this standard? 
ALR. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


AND DANCE 


Light Music 

It is particularly appropriate that at a time 
when final victory for Montgomery’s Forces 
is close at hand, we should be offered a 
first-class recording of Albert Arlen’s El Alamein 
Concerto, played by Jack Payne’s Orchestra 
with Peggy Cochrane at the piano. Many 
who heard the first broadcast performance of 
this work will be pleased to hear it again, and 
to those who have not heard it, it can be 
recommended as a first-class piece of descriptive 
writing (H.M.V. C3428). 

Mantovani and His Orchestra present 
two of David Rose’s pieces— Dance of the Spanish 
Onion and Our Waltz, the first named having 
been previously recorded only by the Orchestra 
led by the composer. The latter I cannot recall 
having heard before, which is surprising as it is 
a most excellent piece of work and one which I 
look forward to hearing many times again 
(Decca F8518). The same composer’s Holiday 
Sor Strings is recorded as a piano duet with bass 
and drum accompaniment by Ivor Moreton 
and Dave Kay, and a very fine version it is too. 
The coupling is Boogie Woogie Bash, and although 
hardly in keeping with its disc mate, it must be 
considered an excellent example of these 
duettists’ technique (Parlophone F2067). 

I enjoyed hearing Intermezzo again and 
particularly played by Felix Mendelssohn 
and his Serenaders. Originally written as a 
violin solo the tune lends itself well to the 
Mendelssohn treatment. Linked with this is 
Caprice Viennois to which exactly similar remarks 
can be applied. Taken all round, a very 
pleasant pair (Columbia FB3105). The better 
side of the latest contribution from Jimmy 
Leach’s New Organolians is that which 
carries A little on the lonely side, in which the vocal 
is handled by Cyril Shane. Backing this up is 

Sun never sets on my Dreams (Columbia 


' FB3108). 


The George Evans Orchestra give us a 
record which is worth hearing if only for their 
version of Raymond Scott’s The Toy Trumpet in 
which the soloist is Cliff Haines. The backing, 
Carry me back to the Lone Prairie could have been 
better, or perhaps I should say a different tune 
might well have been chosen (Decca F8514). 


Vocal 


I give absolutely full marks to Judy Garland 
for her brilliant version of The Trolley Song, 
although perhaps in all fairness a large part of 
her success is due to the very excellent orchestral 
work of Georgie Stoll and his Orchestra 
who more than ably support her. The coup- 
ling also from the film “‘ Meet me in St. Louis ” 
is The Boy Next Door and not having heard this 
before I can draw no comparisons, but Judy 
certainly sings them very well (Brunswick 
03558). I was almost equally impressed with 
Adelaide Hall’s singing of I’m Going to Love 
That Guy, and this version certainly takes the 
blue ribbon to date. Similar remarks apply to 
There Goes that Song Again from the film “‘Caro- 
line Blues ” and this must certainly be reckoned 
one of the best discs from this versatile artist that 
we have had for some long time (Decca F8517). 
Paula Green and her Orchestra contri- 
bute More and More from “ Can’t help singing ” 
and once again I found both her style and the 
assistance she receives from the band very 
satisfying. A new song Love is a Kiss and a Sigh 
forms the backing and I would forecast that this 
is a tune of which we shall hear a good deal 
more in the very near future (Columbia 
FBg106). I was a little disappointed in the 
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way Mary Martin sings [’ll Walk Alone and 
even more so with the coupling, Goodnight 
Wherever You Are. In the past, I have con- 
ceived a great admiration for her work but I 
am afraid I cannot recommend either of these 
(Brunswick 03563). 

Leslie Hutchinson picks two film tunes for 
his latest record—I Pyomise You from “ Here 
come the Waves” and In the Middle of Nowhere 
from ‘‘ Something for the boys.” The first, of 
course, is well-known but the second, to the best 
of my knowledge, has not been previously 
recorded. It is certainly quite a pleasant and 
interesting tune (H.M.V. BD1102). Denny 
Dennis couples A Kiss in the Night with You're 
so Sweet to Remember, the latter from the film 
“ Winged Victory.” ‘Both are very satisfactory 
from all ponts of view (Decca F8516). 

Only the side of the current Turner Layton 
record which carries Don’t Fence Me In arrived 
in time for review. This did not appeal to me: 
it seems poor material for Layton’s polished 
style. The missing side covers The Light on the 
Hill (Columbia FB3107). From the new Ivor 
Novello show, “‘ Perchance to Dream,” Richard 
Tauber picks two numbers: We'll Gather 
Lilacs and Love is My Reason. These are well 
sung, and if typical of the rest of the music, 
indicate a brilliant show (Parlophone RO 
20538). 

Dance 


I give pride and place this month to Nos. 10 
and 11 of the Old Time Dance Series recorded 
by Harry Davidson’s Orchestra. These 
comprise The Boston Two Step and a Progress 
Barn Dance (Her Golden Hair). Both of these are 
excellently recorded and the former is played 
with a verve that set me longing to fly round a 
ballroom, and in fact I am sure that very few 
people hearing it could resist trying out at least 
a few of the steps. The recent revival of old 
time dances in modern ballrooms should give 
added impetus to this series (Columbia 
DX1191!). 

The best dance version of Ac-cent-tchu-ate the 
Positive comes from Geraldo, although much 
of the credit goes to the vocalists—Three Boys 
and a Girl. For the first time, I was able to 
get a good idea as to what lay behind this song 
without having seen the film. It is obviously 
intended to represent a Negro Lay Preacher 
giving his sermon and I would imagine that the 
Geraldo version is not very far from what one 
might hear in one of the Harlem Churches. On 
the reverse is a new tune, Sleigh Ride in July 
from the film “ Belle of the Yukon.” This 
should not be confused with ‘‘ He took me for a 
sleigh ride in the good old summer time” 
being a much more sophisticated number 
although having a very similar theme. Carol 
Carr sings very nicely and rounds off a first-class 
performance (Parlophone F2069). From the 
same Band we have a new Cole Porter number 
featured in the film “ Hollywood Canteen ’” 
entitled Don’t Fence Me In, and as might be 
apparent from the title this describes yet one 
more Cowboy begging for bigger and better 
open spaces. Linked with this is the well- 
known A Dream World is Waiting, which brings. 
Sally Douglas to the microphone for the vocal 
(Parlophone F2068). 


The better of the two discs featuring Joe 
Loss this month is that which carries Americar 
Patrol. This is played as a quickstep and is a 
brilliantly executed version arranged by Jerry 
Gray. The coupling, A Little on the Lenely Side 
has nothing unusual about it which I could 
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commend (H.M.V. BD5881). The other con- 
tribution from this Band links More and More 
with a vocal by Harry Kay with Sweet dreams, 
Sweetheart—another of the tunes featured in 
“Hollywood Canteen.’ Unfortunately _ this 
second side was not available in time for review 
(H.M.V. BD5882). 

The R.A.F. Dance Orchestra contribute 
well-recorded and well-played swing numbers. 
Jumpin’ Fiminy and Boston Bounce are the titles, 
and they certainly put plenty of good work into 
both (Decca F8513). The latter tune is also 
recorded by Harry Leader and his Orches- 
tra, but here the coupling is Jivin’ at the 
Jamboree which has a vocal by Peter Gray. 
Again both these items have the maximum 
amount of “go” and should appeal to all 
exponents of really up to date dancing (Regal 
MR3755)- The Jimmy Dorsey version of 
Moon on My Pillow from the film ‘‘ She has what 
it takes”? and Sweet Dreams Sweetheart from 
“‘ Hollywood Canteen ” was rather disappoint- 
ing, partly because the recording did not seem 
to be all that it might have been and partly 
because their style seems just a little bit sickly 
(Brunswick 03560). 

Billy Cotton’s Band presents their version 
of Ac-cent-tchu-ate the Positiwe, and couple with it 
Till all our Dreams are Answered in which Dollie 
Elsie and Alan Breeze share the vocal (Rex 
10221). I enjoyed the singing of Anne Shelton 
in both titles recorded by Ambrose and his 
Orchestra. More and More and Can’t Help 
Singing are, of course, both from the film of the 
same name as the latter, and both Anne and 
the Orchestra show them up to good advantage 
(Decca F8511). 

Jack Payne picks two tunes from “ Here 
come the Waves ’’—Ac-cent-tchu-ate the Positive, 
turns up again, this time with singing from The 
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Crackerjacks. More interesting is their 
Beguine version of J Promise You with a pleasant 
chorus from Jane Lee (H.M.V. BD5883). 


A recording that is scarcely dance music 
comes from The Victor Feldman Trio 
featuring the Three Feldman Boys with 
string bass and guitar accompaniment. Zanzibar 
is designed to show off the drumming of Victor 
and it certainly achieves its object. For a 
youngster, he has no qualms about really hitting 
his drum—a virtue which many older drummers 
never achieve. Cooling Off on the other side is 
appropriately named as both the tempo and the 
noise produced are on a diminishing scale. 
Both these items are purely spectacular and are 
not intended to be strictly musical (Parlo F2070). 


Carroll Gibbons picks two titles for the 
band from the show in which he is appearing, 
Leslie Henson’s ‘‘ Gaieties,’’ and of which, by 
the way, he is part author. Jt was Swell While It 
Lasted is linked with I Think of You. As pleasant 
a pair of foxtrots as you’ll meet in a long way 
(Columbia FB3111). Tommy Dorsey has a 
thrill for all his fans with a fine swing tune 
Swing High features Ziggy on trumpet, 
and can he blow high, fast and solid right 
through! Opus No. 1, on the reverse, is also 
good, but not nearly so inspiring (H.M.V. 
BD5884). 

Finishing, as we began this section, with 
music strictly for dancing, we have Victor 
Silvester’s version of My Guy’s Come Back in 
quickstep tempo, linked with a new slow fox- 
trot, Seven Days a Week—a nice tune that 
should have a long life (Columbia FB3110). 
From the same band comes Silver Shadows, 
Golden Dreams, a grandly played waltz which 
has as backing Like Someone in Love, a quickstep 
from the film “Belle of the Yukon”’ (Col FB3109). 





COLLECTORS’ CORNER 
By GUNNER JOHN FREESTONE 
Tomorrow to fresh woods and pastures new 


oo, fourteen years ago, when P. G. 
Hurst’s first article appeared in the pages of 
Tue GRAMOPHONE, there were but few collectors, 
and they were almost all people who had 
bought the old records at the time of issue, and 
had preserved them through the years, and it 
was generally supposed that any interest which 
these discs might hold for their original owners 
would be lost on the younger generation. The 
reverse has proved to be the case. We all, I 
believe, have a healthy curiosity in regard to 
the past. Records of a number of great or 
famous composers, and of some near-legendary 
executants exist. Among composers who are 
found playing or conducting their own works 
on records may be mentioned Grieg, Elgar, 
Chaminade, Debussy, Saint-Saens, Rach- 
maninov and many others, while such cele- 
brated artistes as Patti, Paderewski, Joachim, 
Busoni and Caruso have left some memory, 
however faint, of their art. 

And so, a number of people, like myself, who 
were too young to have heard most of the great 
personalities named above, found themselves 
able to recapture some memories of a past age. 
How intriguing it all was! We were explorers 
seeking fresh echoes of the music which charmed 
a former generation. How inexpensive our 
hobby was. Discs of Edouard de Reszke, Melba, 
Albani, Maurel and others were sought out and 
obtained for a few coppers. Once in the hands 
of a collector, however, the thought of parting 
with such discs for money seemed ridiculous, 
although a rough system of barter prevailed. 
We all knew that we were acquiring numbers of 
discs of some significance in the history of music, 
and of great rarity, but none of us, I venture 
to think, would have paid large sums for them. 

Of course this state of affairs could not last, 


and soon a number of the more prominent 
collectors began to dispose of duplicates, which 
they could not exchange, for cash, and the 
canker of commercialisation had begun its 
work. 

Prices were extremely unstable at first, and 
depended, as Sam Weller might have said, 
upon the taste and fancy of the seller, and in 
fact, to some extent this is truetoday. It is of 
course impossible to give any fixed value to any 
individual piece, as so many factors have to be 
considered, but the following, in my opinion 
are the main considerations which determine 
the potential value of a collector’s disc : 

(1) The performer. Unless the artiste is of 
standing and importance, the record can 
obviously be of no general interest. 

(2) Rarity. Of little account in itself, but in 
conjunction with (1) the most important factor 
in determining value. 

(3) Condition. This includes playing state 
and whether original or later pressing. Some 
collectors are not interested in obtaining original 
copies, but the majority, it may be said, prefer 
an original copy to a special pressing—all other 
things being equal. 

(4) Music performed. This is not of such great 
significance as might be imagined, because 
many collectors’ records are acquired primarily 
as mementos of great artistes, and not by any 
means always for musical values in themselves. 
The records of Albani provide an example. 
With the exception of Handel, no great com- 
poser is represented, and Albani’s ideas of 
Handel appear to be very far removed from 
Handel’s idea of himself, if we can believe he 
knew what he wanted in the way of time 
values! Yet, despite this, Albani’s records are 
much coveted, because there was, after all, only 
one Albani, and also because her records are 
very, very rare. 

Even these factors in themselves are not 
enough to determine the saleable value of a 
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disc, for certain artistes such as Edward Lloyd 
and Marcel Journet, who were great singers, 
and whose early records are rare, are still in 
small demand. Thus a collectors’ piece is 
worth just what price it will fetch from day to 
day, and a record which is sold for £5 to one 
collector might be unsaleable at half the price 
to anyone else. 

The important fact is, however, that the 
prices of early rarities have increased rapidly, 
if a trifle unsteadily, during the Jast seven or 
eight years, and show every sign of continuing 
to rise, for the demand greatly exeeds the 
supply, and as the hobby attracts more devotees 
this rise is likely to be still further accelerated. 

As in the case of stamps, it is very doubtful 
if it will ever be possible to fix a very definite 
value to old records, but again as in the case of 
stamps thé appearance of dealers’ lists and 
catalogues will undoubtedy tend towards a 
general stabilisation in time, and perhaps a 
catalogue of records similar to the Stanley 
Gibbons Stamp Catalogues will eventually 
appear. 

This may seem a long way ahead, but events 
are moving rapidly, and already the first shops 
which specialise in the sale of rare records, 
are being firmly established in “the collecting 
world. There itis possible to listen to the records 
of most of the great singers of the last forty 
years, and the fact that students of singing are 
among the most frequent visitors, is most 
encouraging. It suggests not only that there 
is a genuine desire to recapture the technical 
standard of singing which prevailed at the turn 
of the century, and before, but also that the 
importance of these early records for students 
of voice production, is becoming more generally 
appreciated. 

For the sake of these students—and of 
amateurs of music who have no means or desire 
to compete for the dwindling number of rare 
records of the Golden Age—is it not reasonable 
to hope that in due course the Companies will 
find it commercially possible to reissue at a 
somewhat, but not more than somewhat, 
enhanced price a far larger and more authorita- 
tive catalogue of records for the connoisseur 
than has till now been available. Let the 
earnest collector not flinch from this idea. 
These special pressings should not affect the price 
of originals, for although our hobby is still very 
much in its infancy, there seems to be little 
doubt that in time choice original copies of 
early recordings may acquire values which 
parallel those already attained in other forms 
of collecting. 
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CONDUCTING WITHOUT FEARS 


Part 2 Choral & Orchestral Conducting 
by JOSEPH LEWIS 


Author's Preface : 

The reception by Public and Press of Part 1 of 
“Conducting Without Fears” has been very 
gratifying. Both have taken me at my word and 
accepted it as an earnest attempt to help the young 
conductor. 

In presenting Part II, which deals more specifically 
witn the elements of Choral and Orchestral con- 
ducting, I have attempted to present the mere 
rudiments in as concise and simple a form as possible, 
and this for two reasons, first, because so little has 
been written on the elementary stages of the subject, 
and secondly, because the advanced stages are so 
well dealt with by greater authorities than myself 
I feel, and very strongly too, that it is the funda- 
mentals which need to be presented clearly to young 
people aspiring to become conductors, and this I 


have tried to do. 
JOSEPH LEWIS 
Price FIVE SHILLINGS net 


published by 


THE HOUSE OF ASCHERBERG 
16, Mortimer Street, London, W.! 
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The GRAMOPHONE 


Jelly Roll Morton 


The Pearls 
King Porter Stomp 


Bing Crosby and the Andrews Sisters 
with Vic Schoen and his Orchestra 


Don't fence me in 
The Three Caballeros 


Ella Fitzgerald with the Song Spinners 
and Johnny Long and his Orchestra 
And her tears flowed like wine 


Confessin’ 

Guy Lombardo and his Royal Canadians 
Come with me my Honey 

A little on the lonely side 

Charlie Barnet and his Orchestra 


Drop me off in Harlem 
Gulf Coast Blues 


O3560 


03558 


0356! 


O3559 


03563 





jimmy Dorsey and his Orchestra 


Moon on my pillow 
Sweet dreams, sweetheart 


Judy Garland 
with Georgie Stoll and his Orchestra 


The boy next door 
The trolley song 


Lucky Millinder and his Orchestra 


Hurry, hurry 
| can’t see for lookin’ 


Helen Forrest 
with Orchestra directed by T. Camarata 


In a moment of madness 
Time waits for no one 


Mary Martin 
with Orchestra directed by T. Camarata 


Ill walk alone » 
Good-night, wherever you are 


BRUNSWICK, LTD. (BRANCH OF THE DECCA RECORD CO., LTD.), 1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
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MAY RECORDS 





RICHARD TAUBER 


with Orchestra conducted by Henry Geehl 
We'll gather Lilacs- - - - - 
Love is my Reason- - - - - 
From ‘*Perchance to Dream."’ Novello 


GERALDO and his Orchestra 
A dream world is Waiting - - 
Don’t fence mein - - - - - 


Ac-cent-tchu-ate the Positive - 
Sleigh ride in July - - a > F 2089 


RO 20538 


F 2068 


The VICTOR FELDMAN Trio 


(Victor, Robert, Monty) 
with String Bass and Guitar Accompaniment 


Zanzibar; Cooling Off - - - F 2070 
MORETON and KAYE 


On Two Pianos with String Bass and Drums 
Boogie Woogie Bash - - - = 
Holiday for Strings- - - - - 


1945 Rhythm-Style Series 
HARRY JAMES anc his Orchestra 


F 2067 


P 
A 
R 
L 
O 
P 
H 
O 
N 
| > 


James Session; Jump Town - - R 2969 
BILLY PENROSE Quartet 
Boogie in the Groove- - - - 

Lazy Boogie - - - - - = = } R 2968 


THE PARLOPHONE COMPANY LTD., HAYES, MIDDLESEX 
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NEEDLES 





THE BEST ON 
RECORD 


The steel, the machinery and the 
men that go to the making of 
“Golden Pyramid” Needles are 
now —. munitions. They 
are scarce, but they are still the 
best on record. 


Sole Makers and Patentees: 
THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO, LTD., REDDITCH 
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DECCA 


Ted Heath and his Music 
**** Opus I (Sy. Oliver. Arr. Oliver, adapted 
Norman Impey) (Eng. Decca DR8976) 
**** My Guy's Come Back (Mel. Powell, Ray 
McKinley. Arr. Norman Impey) (Eng. 
Decca DRg125) 
(Decca F8512—4s. 2d.) 


8976—Heath directing Leslie Gilbert, Harry Smith 
(altos); Aubrey Franks, Norman Impey (tens) ; 
Bill Lewington (bar) ; Kenny Baker, Max Goldberg, 
Arthur Mouncey, Cliff Haines (¢pts); Harry Roche, 
Jock Bain, Woolf Phillips, Les Carew (tmbs) ; 
Ronnie Selby (p); Freddy Phillips (g); George 
Garnet (b); Jack Parnell (ds). December 18, 1944. 

9125—Heath directing Gilbert, Smith (altos) ; 
Freddy Gardner, Frank Reedy (tens); Jimmy 


Goss (bar); Goldberg, Mouncey, Haines, Leslie 
Hutchinson (tpis); Roche, Carew, Phillips, Joe 
Crodell (tmbs); Selby (p); Charlie Short (5); 


Norman Burns (ds). 


In spite of everything one may be led to 
believe to the contrary from most of what one 
hears over the B.B.C., there are in England a 
few musicians who are not only fine musicians 
but who have some imagination when it comes 
to dance music and who, given the chance, 
can be really good band leaders. 

One of them is Ted Heath, veteran trom- 
bonist now wasting his time playing with 
Geraldo, and Decca, be it said to their eternal 
credit, have not only had the enterprise to let 
Ted present a band of his own, but have had 
the good sense to let it be large enough and good 
enough to enable him to doj ustice to himself. _ 
The tunes (respectively the “ signature” 
numbers of the American Forces radio network 
programmes “ Duffle Bag” and “ The Up- 
town Hall”) would be desirable enough in any 
circumstances, but the arrangements and per- 
formances they have been given here make 
them doubly so. 

In fact, what Ted Heath can’t get into and 
out of a band hardly seems to be worth getting. 

It may be argued that with such arrays of 
star musicians no leader could fail to produce 
the goods. Well, the answer to that one is that 
most of these same musicians are not only 
often available to, but regularly used by, other 
leaders, but the results are nine times out of 
ten negligible. 

A band depends no more on the musicians 
who constitute it than on the ability of the 
leader to know the kind of arrangements that 
are good and where to get them, and how they 
should be interpreted once he has got them. 
This is where Ted Heath and the few like him 
score. They know what’s good and how to 
get it. 

For the rest . . Well, you get the records, 
hear for yourself, and see whether I’m not 
right. 

Another of our dance musicians who is 
capable of producing a good band is the ex- 
Gots geteireee See Bey... 

He is another to whom the enlightened 
Decca Company have given a free hand, with 
the result that this month I am able to draw 
your attention also to: 


ebruary 12, 1945. 





ABBREVIATIONS 
alto... alto saxophone N Negro artiste(s) 
6 ~~... +~=string bass So piano 
bar .. baritone sax ten .. tenor sax 
bjo .. “banjo tpt .. trombone 
cl .. clarinet tmb .. trombone 
ds .. drums v_.. + vocal refrain 
jl... flute vib .. vibraphone 
g .. guitar vin .. violin 
m .. mellophone xyl .. xylophone 
Am .. American Artiste(s) recorded in America. 
* .. Not received at time of going to press. 


Note : Where known, the date of recording is given either 

after the matrix number or at the end of the personnel. 

Asteriskes (maximum five) are awarded to each per- 

formance to enable readers to ascertain at a glance the 

reviewer's opinion on the respective merits, as jazz, of 
e various recordi 
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JAZZ 


Reviewed by EDGAR JACKSON 


The George Evans Orchestra 

****Carry Me Back to the Lone Prairie (Carson 
Robinson) (Eng. Decca DR8684) 

**** Toy Trumpet (The) (Raymond Scott) 
(Eng. Decca DR8683) 
(Decca F8514—4s. 2d.) 

Evans (cl—solo in Lone Prairie only) directing 
Wally Stott, Doug. Robinson, Jimmy Durrant, 
Tommy Bradbury, Laurie Bookin (alfos); Aubrey 
Franks, Andy McDevitt, George Harris, Phil 
Goody, Monty Le (tens); Kenny Baker, Cliff 
Haines, Billy Riddick, Harry Latham, wer 
Swift (tpis, mellophones); George Shearing ()); 
Fred Phillips (g); Jack Collier (6); Jock Cum- 
mings (ds). September 11, 1944. 

All I have said of Ted Heath applies equally 
to George Evans, only more so. 

George is his own arranger. Far from follow- 
ing the conventional trend, he goes in for, and 
is a master in the usage of, unusual instrument- 
ations. (Note the ten saxophones and five mello- 
phones, doubled by the trumpets, in place of 
any trombones, in the above personnel). 

But it isn’t only George’s highly imaginative 
arrangements that have made these records so 
intriguing. ‘The way they are played is at 
least worthy of the scores. 

Sorry if I seem to be a tempting squander-bug 
this month, but this is another record you must 
get if you want to hear what the local lad’s 
can do in the way of producing music in the 
swing idiom that is not only more than good of 
its kind, but out of the hackneyed rut into which 
even many of the better American dance bands 
seem to have fallen lately. 


Frank Weir and his Astor Club Seven 
****Oh, Lady Be Good (Gershwin) (Eng. 


(Decca 8980) 

*** Rose Marie (Friml) (V. by Lynne Shaw) 
(Eng. Decca DR8981) 
(Decca F8515—4s. 2d.) 

Weir (cl, alto) with Derek Hawkins (alto); 
Fred Ballerini (ten) ; Lang (ten, 
bar); Alan Franks (tpt); George Shearing 
~); Lew Nussbaum (6); Norman Burns (ds). 
December 18, 1944, 

Those who remember my rave about this 
band when reviewing its Together and What a 
Difference a Day Made (Decca 8501) last March 
will be interested to know of these two latest 
releases by the combination. 

Space considerations prevent me from repeat- 
ing all the nice things I said about the band, 
but you may take it that they all apply to these 
two new sides—especially in the case of Lady 
Be Good. 

This is the swing performance of the four 
which the band recorded at its first session last 
December, and as swing music it is just about 
as good as it comes these days from small British 
groups which, being essentially in the main 
“* commercial,” can nevertheless become more 
invigorating when the occasion presents itself. 

This band has a style which, far from being 
concealed by, is all the more obvious because 
of the. good tone, perfect balance and unusual 
neatness with which it plays an excellent little 
swing arrangement. 

If it must be said that the solo honours go 
to George Shearing and Derek Hawkins, that 
implies nothing against Ballerini, Franks or 
Frank Weir who all have chances to get off 
well-supported by a rhythm section that with 
Norman Burns’s good drumming never fails 
to ride convincingly. 
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Duke Ellington and his Famous Orchestra 


(Am. N.) 

*#**7 Don’t Mind (Strayhorn, Ellington) 
(V. by Ivie Anderson) (Am. Victor 
OAo71891) 

**** What Am I Here For? (Ellington) (Am._ 
Victor OAO718g90) 

(H.M.V. Bg415—5s. 44d.) 
Ellington (p) with Otto Hardwick, Johnny Hodges, 
Harry Carney, Jnr., Ben Webster, Barney Bigard 


(reeds); Rex Stewart, Wallace Jones, Ray Nance 
(tpts); Joe Nanton, Juan Tizol, Lawrence Brown 
(tmbs); Fred Guy (g); Alvin Raglan (b); Sonny 


(Willian Alexander) Greer (ds). February 25, 1942. 


The dispute between the A.F.M. (American 
Musician’s Union) and the U.S. recording 
companies held up practically all gramophone 
recording in America from the spring of 1942 
to the autumn of 1944, and with only one or 
two of the records made since the dispute was 
settled having yet reached our E.M.I. group, 
for the past three years H.M.V. and Parlo- 
phone have had to rely for all their American 
jazz and swing issues on performances recorded 
prior to March, 1942. 

This resulted in H.M.V. many months ago 
finding their stock of Ellington jazz and swing 
titles completely exhausted, and to give us an 
Ellington disc at all they have had to turn this 
month to two of the Duke’s more “ commercial” 
sides, 

Still, even ‘“ commercial *” Ellington’s are 
better than no Ellingtons, especially when the 
tunes are by the Duke as in the case here. 
There is usually something delightful about the 
Duke’s tunes, even when he is not aspiring to 
write anything more ambitious than sentimental 
ballad fox-trots, and these two are no exception 
to that rule. 


But as usual when the Duke’s band is on the 
job it is the way the tunes are treated and played 
that is the main attraction. 

It has a way of doing things that can be, 
and has been, the making of many worse 
numbers. 

For one thing, there is probably no other 
saxophone team in existence that can produce 
such a lovely rich sonority as the Ellington 


‘reed section, and for another there is the highly 


personal character of the band, both indi- 
vidually and collectively, which never fails to 
imprint itself on anything the band may 
tackle. 

You will notice this glorious tonal blend and 
colour of the saxophones especially in the first 
chorus of What Am I Here For ? 

Later there is some exquisite tenor playing 
by Ben Webster whose high notes are none the 
less intriguing because they have a curious flute- 
like sweetness more characteristic of a clarinet 
than a saxophone. 

But fascinating as these features are, they are 
but moments in a record which throughout is 
conspicuous for the beauty of its tone colours 
and the immaculate way in which a most 
effectively melodious arrangement is inter- 
preted. 

Much the same remarks apply also to J Don’t 
Mind, which features, in addition to Ivie 
Anderson’s always acceptable singing, Lawrence 
Brown’s sweet-toned trombone and a seductive 
spot of Harry Carney’s inimitable baritone. 

While neither side may unduly impress the 
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swing fans, both will certainly go well with 
all who can appreciate orchestral artistry, on 
which -I readily give each record four stars. 


Mezzrow-Ladnier Quintet (Am. Mixed) 

**** Tf You See Me Comin’ (Bunn, Mezzrow) 
(V. by Teddy Bunn) (Am. Bluebird 
O0A030453) 

*** Royal Garden Blues (Spencer and Clarence 
Williams) (Am. Bluebird OAo30450) 
(H.M.V. Bg416—5s. 43d.) 

Mezz Mezzrow (cl), Tommy Ladnier (pt, N) 
with Teddy Bunn (g, N); rge ‘* Pops °’ Foster 
(6, N); Manzie Johnson (ds, N). December 19, 1938. 

Like Weary Blues and When You and {J 
Were Young, Maggie, by Tommy Ladnier 
and his orchestra, issued last February on 
H.M.V. Bg411, these two sides owe their release 
to the demands by collectors for more records 
to add to the few available over here featuring 
the noted coloured trumpet player, Tommy 
Ladnier, who was one of the pillars of the famous 
Fletcher Henderson Orchestra of the 1920’s. 

As recording companies have discovered 
more than once to their sorrow, collector’s 
requests are not always all they might be. 
Often these enthusiasts press for records which 
they have never heard purely on the reputa- 
tions of the artistes, or on heresay from American 
critics who, like themselves, have become such 
fanatical worshippers of old-time jazz that they 
cannot discriminate between good and not so 
good examples of it, and the results have some- 
times been little short of disastrous. Typical 
instances were the much-boosted Eddie Condon 
Quartet recordings of Indiana and Oh, Baby. 

However, all that is perhaps for the moment 
somewhat beside the point because these two 
Mezzrow-Ladnier sides are at least worth their 
place in the supplement on more grounds than 
those of purely historical interest. 

Even if Royal Garden Blues is not the equal of 
either of the afore-mentioned Ladnier Orchestra 
performances, at least it is a fair example of 
Ladnier’s trumpet playing. Also it has a good 
enough short solo by Teddy Bunn’s guitar, 
and these features go some way to compensate 
for the general lack of variety in the way this 
excellent tune has been treated and the fact 
that, while Mezzrow is a spirited player with 
the real jazz style, his tone is not even as good 
as Bechet’s (for all Bechet’s exaggerated 
vibrato) and he lacks both Bechet’s imagination 
and terrific verve. 

But If You See Me goes a long way to make up 
for the shortcomings of its backing. 

This is a blues in the most complete and prob- 
ably not so far from best sense of the word. 

It opens with a vamp by Bunn’s guitar and 
the bass and drums that is notable both for its 
swing and tunefulness, and follows on with a 
vocal chorus in which Teddy Bunn shows 
that he is as good a blues singer as he is a 
guitarist. 

More of the Bunn guitar comes next in which 
the ex-Spirits of Rhythm maestro gives a perfect 
example of how to play single-string guitar 
blues, and then, after a not too brilliant effort 
by Mezz Mezzrow, the side finishes with two 
choruses in which Ladnier’s trumpet is at its 
best. 


Vic Lewis and Jack Parnell’s Jazzmen 
***Get Happy (Arlen, Koehler) (Parlophone 
CE11288) 
**#** Someday, Sweetheart (Spikes, Spikes) (Par- 
lophone CE11290) 
(Parlophone R2965—5s. 44d.) 
Lewis (g); Parnell (ds) with Cliff Townshend (c/) ; 


Ronnie Chamberlain (alto, sop); Billy Riddick 
(tpt); Dick Katz (~); Reg Beard (b). October 24, 
1944. 


Get Happy is a good enough sample of the 
work of this enterprising little home-grown jazz 
group at fast tempo, but the whole thing is 
rather in nature of a tear-up, and how much 
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nicer the band can sound when it plays with 
restraint and taste is proved by its performance 
of Someday, Sweetheart on the other side. 

At a tempo that is just about perfect for the 
tune and the treatment it has been given, the 
side opens with a clarinet solo by Cliff Towns- 
hend that for style and poise is one of the 
nicest things I have heard from this combina- 
tion. And its flair for effective routining is 
found when for the second chorus the whole 
outfit blossoms forth in a collective impro- 
visation that achieves its end without any 
undue extravagance. 

Good soprano and trumpet solos follow and 
after a short drum solo by Jackie Parnell the 
side ends with a collectively improvised 4-bar 
tag. 

All round a most satisfactory performance 
which has to add .to the benefit of effective 
presentation a swing that is as satisfying as it 
is neat. 
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Billy Penrose Quartet 

*** Boogie In The Groove (Penrose) (Parlo- 

phone CE11356) 

***Tazy Boogie (Penrose) 

CE11357) 
(Parlophone R2968—5s. 44d.) 

Penrose () with Paul Rich (g); Doug. Calder- 
wood (b); Norris Grunely (ds). March 13, 1945. 

Billy Penrose and the three musicians who 
accompany his piano solos which constitute 
these two records are all members of Lou 
Preague’s popular band at the well-known 
Hammersmith Palais de Danse. 

The first thing to be said is that Penrose is 
undoubtedly a fine pianist, but whether he is 
quite such a fine boogie woogie pianist is 
another matter. 

He certainly plays—and plays well—what 
the white musicians of America have turned 
boogie woogie into in their exploitation ofit as a 
popular craze. But that isn’t quite the same 
thing as the boogie woogie which was created 
as a blues form by the coloured pianists as a 
purely pianistic music for use in the smaller 
dance and gin halls and the rent parties which 
were such a feature of the life of the negro 
population of Chicago in the early days of the 
present century. 

Much of the distortion has come about 
through American bands attempting to adapt 
the music for orchestra. This has resulted not 
only in a loss of the original not too fast tempo, 
but also in an elaboration which has robbed the 
form of much of the in some ways almost 
monotonous melodic character which was never 
entirely concealed by the ingenuity of its 
highly syncopated right-hand rhythms against 
the repetitive arpeggio bass—devices which, 
incidentally, required no little technical ability 
to perform with the rhythmic urge that is a 
feature of all true jazz. 

One notices these divergencies from the 
original character not only in Penrose’s fast 
Boogie In the Grove, but also in the much slower 
Lazy Boogie. In places the latter record departs, 
as regards both composition and performance, 
from the melodic character of boogie woogie, 
to become a quite charming little melody, but 
with little semblance of boogie woogie. 

However, except perhaps for the fact that in 
Boogie In the Grove the guitar seems to be hard 
put to it to keep up with the pace, this is perhaps 
the worst that can be said about the records, 
and it must be conceded that to the good it 
can be added that Penrose has an unusually good 
piano technique which he has used to make 
records which will certainly not be without 
their attractions, even for those who would 
have preferred to hear boogie played in less 
* commercialised ” form. 
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Harry James and his Orchestra (Am.) 


** James Session (James, Mathias) (Am. 
Columbia HC0826) 
**Fump Town (James Mathias) (Am. 


Columbia HCo865) 
(Parlophone R2g69—5s. 43d.) 
826—James (tpt) with Claude Roger Lakey, 

George Clinton Davis, Sam Morowitz, Gene 
Patrick Corcoran (reeds); Claude Melvin Bowen, 
Dominick Buono, Alexander D. Cuozzo (tpts) ; 
Dalton August Rizzotto, Hoyt Hallett Bohanon, 
Harry Howard Rodgers (imbs); Willard Thorp 
Culley (french horn); Leo Zorn, Samuel Caplan, 
John Peter de Vogdt (vins); William Spear (viola) ; 
Elias Al Friede ('cel); Albert Lerner (~); ‘Ben 
Heller (g); Thurman Payne Teague (5); Michael 
Vincent Scrima (ds). June 5, 1942. 

865—As above, plus Jack Lee, Cyril Towbin (vins): 
Abraham Hochstein (viola). July 23, 1942. 

I’ve heard some nasty recording, but these 
two are about as nasty as anything I have heard 
for a long while. The excessive resonance of 
the studio has made the fff passages sound loud 
and harsh, but at the same time distant, and 
there is an unpleasant “‘ boxy ” tone throughout. 

But even if the recording had been perfect 
I doubt if either performance would have 
appealed to me very greatly. : 

James Session finds the band tearing it up at 
fast tempo with everything (including, it would 
seem, the kitchen sink) thrown in to create an 
orgy of swing effects, tricks and éolours. 

Doubtless it is all very clever, instrumentally, 
and when heard “live” in a ballroom where 
the right atmosphere can be brought about 
probably not only provides a good incentive 
for jive dancing, but also plenty of superficial 
excitement for listeners and dancers alike. 

But in one’s home, where conditions are 
quieter and one is naturally in a more analy- 
tical frame of mind, it does no more than make 
one realise that all is not gold that jitters. 

Jump Town is more palatable if only because 
the slower tempo prevents quite such a furious 
display of extravagance. But the ingredients 
are much the same and you will have to be a 
pretty rabid swing fan to see anything much 
that is worth while in it. 

P.S.—I have given the personnel as it was 
sent over by the American Columbia Company, 
but for all one can hear of the strings behind 
the rest of the band they might not have been 
playing—and probably weren’t ! 





BOOK REVIEW 


* TRANS-ATLANTIC JAZZ ”* 


This recently published book by Peter Noble 
is not only one of the very few on swing to come 
from the pen of an English author, but one of 
the very few by writers of any nationality that 
are to-day available in this country, and with 
such a dearth of literature on the subject many 
worse discourses than this would go a long 
way towards filling a long-felt want. 

But it isnot only those who have read some of 
the more enlightened American works on jazz 
and swing who will realise that “ Trans- 
Atlantic Jazz’’* is little more than a rather 
parrot-like parade of names. 

One may pay tribute to the industry of Mr. 
Noble in listing most of the jazz and swing 
musicians of this country as well as America 


‘ who have ever made anything of a stir in the 


jazz and swing oceans, not to mention many 
more who have done little but ripple the surface 
of the waters. 

But when one has done that there is little 
more one can do. “ Trans-Atlantic Jazz” 
attempts to explain jazz as well as listing its 
more notable exponents, but while it may give 
some insight into the subject to the lay student, 
it is not likely to convince the more knowledge- 
able devotees that Mr. Noble has much more 
than a superficial understanding of true jazz. 

* Citizen Press, 3s. 6d. 
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CONTINENTAL RECORD ISSUES 


This information is given for the interest of readers 
only, and the records mentioned are not available in- 
Great Britain. 


ITALIAN H.M.V. WAR-TIME ISSUES 


Concluding the information so far available 
(to July, 1943) on these issues, supplied by 
Viscount Lascelles and F. Arouca (Lisbon). 


AW308-10—Sonata in F minor, Op. 57, ‘‘ Appassion- 
ata”? (Beethoven). Ornella Puliti Santoliquido 
(piano). - 

DA5426—Wiegenlied, Op. 49, No. 4 (Brahms) ; Staend- 
chen -- Strauss) : G. Pederzini (mezzo) in German. 

DB5436-9—Symphony in D major (Cherubini); I 
Traci Amanti, Overture (Cimarosa): Chamber 
Orch. of Royal Conservatoire S. Pietro a Majella, 
Naples, cond. Adriano Lualdi. 

AV50—Suite for String Orch. (Corelli): Sarabande, 
Giga, Badinerie: ‘ Angelicum” String Orch., 
Milan, cond. Enrico Gerelli. 

DA5425—Jota (Falla), in Spanish ; Beppino rubacuore 
(Pieraccini) : G. Pederzini (mezzo) and piano. 
AW298—Toccata in A minor (Frescobaldi-Respighi) ; 

ne (Galilei-Respighi) : G. Agosti (piano). 


DB5413—Andaluza (Granados); Largo (Veracini- 
Corti): M. Amfitheatrof (’cello), O. P. Santoliquido 
(piano) 


AW304-5—Iris (Mascagni): Hymn to the Sun; La 
Scala Orch., cond. A. Consoli,. 3 sides; Largo 
(Handel-Lualdi), same Orch., cond. F. Ferrara. 

AW311-3—String Quartet No. 2 (Mario Labroca) : 
Belardinelli Quartet. 

AW307—A night on Bare Mountain (Moussorgsky) : La 
Scala Orch., cond. Franco Ferrara. 

AW303—Momento mistico (G. C. Paribene): ‘ Angeli- 
cum ” String Orch., with organ, cond. E. Gerelli. 

AW300—Ballata, Op. 66 (Pick-Mangiagalli): The 
Composer at the piano. 

AW301—Rapsodia epica, Op. 68: The same. 

AW302—Notturno, Op. 67; Two Valzer-capricci, Op. 
20: The same. 

DA5380—Sonata in C minor; Pastorale (Scarlatti) : 
A. Benedetti-Michelangeli (piano). 

AW299—Suite in B minor—Aria and Gavotte ; Suite in 
G minor—Prelude and Giga (Zipoli): G. Agosti 
(pianoforte). 

AW321—Don Pasquale—So anch’io ; Nozze di Figaro— 
Deh! vieni: Elda Ribetti (soprano). 

AW324—Favorita—O mio Fernando; Trovatore— 
Stride la vampa: Fedora Barbieri (mezzo-soprano). 

AW306—Forza del Destino Overture: La Scala Orch., 
cond, F, Ferrara. 

HN2112— Quattro Rusteghi (Wolf-Ferrari)—Inter- 
mezzo; Segreto di Susanna, Overture : Scala Orch., 
cond. Giuseppe Antonelli. 

DA5432—Malaguena (Albeniz); Cancion y Dansa 
(Mompou): A. Benedetti-Michelangeli (piano). 
AW326-8—Trio in B flat, K.502 (Mozart) : Trieste Trio 
e. _— piano; R. Zanettovich, violin; L. Lana, 

cello). 

AV536—Adriana Lecouvreur (Cilea)—L’anima ho 
stanca; Allesandro Granda (tenor) and orch., 
cond. U. Berrettoni; Mi viejo amor (A. E. Oteo) : 
A. Granda, in Spanish. 

a ae and Furiant (Smetana): R. Firkusny 
piano). 

DB05350-1—Concerto in B flat (Pergolesi, trs. Lualdi) ; 
Concerto in F, Op. 10, No. 15 (F. A. Bonporti, arr. 
and elaly G. Barblan): Chamber Orch. of Royal 
Conservatoire S. Pietro a Majella, Naples, cond. 
A. Lualdi (solo, A. Pelliccia). 

DB05352—Concerto for Strings in F (A. Scarlatti, trs. 
G. Lenszewski, Senr.). Same orch. and cond. 





AMERICAN ORCHESTRAS 


MANY inquiries have been received from 
readers regarding the size and disposition 
of American Symphony Orchestras that the 
following, however incomplete, will no doubt 
be of general interest. 


For the sake of convenience, it may be said 
that American orchestras fall roughly into the 
categorie$ of first, second, third, and fourth-line 
organizations. Only four orchestras are of such 
excellence as to merit being considered first-line. 
There are the Boston Symphony, Philadelphia, 
N.B.C. Symphony and New York Phi onic 
Symphony Orchestras. With the exception of 
the N.B.C. Symphony, which is limited to 90 
players for technical reasons created by broad- 
casting, the following breakdown of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra governs roughly for all 
of this group : 

18 First Violins 

16 Second Violins 

12 Violas 

9 Violoncelli 


3 Bassoons 
1 Contrabassoon 
5 French Horns 
4 Trumpets 
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9 Contrabasses 4 Trombones 
3 Flutes 1 Tuba 

1 Piccolo 2 Timpani 

3 Oboes 2 Harps 

1 English Horn 3 Percussion 
3 Clarinets 1 Piano 

1 Bass Clarinet 


America’s second-line orchestras—and these 
may be said to include such well-known record- 
ing groups as the Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Chicago, Minneapolis, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, and Rochester Symphony Orches- 
tras are only slightly smaller, numbering 
between 85 and go-odd players. Indeed, it is 
only the superior sheen of performance which 
the first four orchestras possess which places 
them in a category above these excellent 
groups. From the standpoint of ability, these 
second-line orchestras can compare equally 
with any English group except the B.B.C. 


The third-line orchestra, represented fairly 
by .the Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Fabien Sevitzky, numbers 
approximately 65 to 75 players, and maintains 
a professional standard of performance which 
might be compared to that which one hears 
to-day from the London Symphony Orchestra. 


The fourth-line category, including the vast 
majority of small city symphony bodies, is 
adequately represented by the breakdown of the 
Wheeling (West Virginia) Symphony Orchestra, 
now in its 16th season : : 

13 First Violins 

g Second Violins 
6 Violas 


1 Bassoon 
1 English Horn 
4 French Horns 


5 Violoncelli 3 Trumpets 
3 Contrabasses 3 Trombones 
2 Flutes 1 Tuba 

3 Oboes 1 Timpani 

3 Clarinets 1 Harp 


Orchestras such as these may be found in 
every large town and small city throughout 
America. Wheeling, W. Va., is a small city of 
approximately 120,000 population. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


Our correspondence from readers is growing heavier 
It is becoming impossible to print lengthy letters for 
space reasons. So—short letters, please, so that we can 
give more of them and cover a wider field. A number 
of those below are abbreviated. Give full name and 
address, even if nom-de-plume used. The Editor does 
not necessarily agree with any views expressed in 
letters printed. Address: The Editor, THe GRAMO- 
PHONE, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


Like a Blessing 


I agree with Mr. A. O. Woodhead, of 
Southport, that we should have a recording of 
Mozart’s Piano Concerto in D minor, No. 20 
(K.466), and let it be played by Myra Hess: her 
playing of the slow movement is more than 
beautiful—it is like a “* blessing ”—and we all 
need that after six years of devastating war. 
Please press this matter. 
Devon. 


Keith Falkner 


British singers of the first class are not so 
common in these days, and it is of importance 
that their work should be adequately recorded. 
There is already a fine series by Isobel Baillie, 
who has maintained an immaculate musical 
standard ; there are some by Muriel Bruns- 
kill ; and I am glad to see an increasing contri- 
bution by Heddle Nash, though I detest all 
translations. I am not infallible about modern 
recording, but I am under the impression that 
there is nothing to place alongside of these real 
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artists to complete the quartet. In my opinion, 
the work of Keith Falkner stands alone among. 
British baritones to-day, although his appear— 
ances have never kept pace with his merit. 
His musicianship is above the average, and his. 
vocal technique and equipment surpass, as I 
believe, those of any baritone we could name. 
His power of interpretation is in a class apart,. 
and he colours his voice to match his music,. 
which is a rare enough accomplishment ; and 
he can let us, if we wish, hear his words without 
breaking the vocal line, which is if possible 
rarer still. 

The traditions of Oratorio are falling too- 
much into decay, and it is too lightly assumed 
that the task of singing it can be undertaken 
without special training and study. We need 
Mr. Falkner to correct this impression. Will 
the recording companies kindly note ? 
Henfield, Sussex. P. G. Hurst. 


Rienzi Overture 


W.R.A., in his review (April) of the Rienzi 
record states that this opera was produced in. 
Dresden in 1842, and that ‘ London got to it 
in 1879.”? Without knowing precisely what this. 
means, I can state that although Mapleson’s 
prospectus for his two seasons in that year as- 
well as for 1880 all contained a pre-announce- 
ment of Rienzi, but no performance took place 
in London in any year subsequent to 1873, 
unless possibly in English, Can W.R.A. 
enlighten us further ? 

Sussex. P. G. Hurst. 


W.R.A. writes: “‘ My phrase (which should’ 
of course have read ‘London got it’) was. 
written on the authority of Grove’s Dictionary, 
which gives the dates of various productions, in: 
Dresden and other places. The entry in Grove: 
says: ‘in English, Her Majesty’s Theatre: 
(Carl Rosa), Jan. 27, 1879.’ Perhaps I ought 
to have added to my reference the words ‘ in 
English’ I ‘am sorry if my wording misled 
anyone, but I’m afraid I have no particular 
interest in matters of operatic performance,, 
though I am always pleased to be put right 
if I make a slip or misapprehend a reference.” 


American Recordings 


Of late I have noticed, with ever-increasing 
annoyance, the amount of THE GRAMOPHONE’S 
precious space devoted to the debate on making 
more American music available in England, 
and vice versa, and if the British or American 
companies have issued this or that item. 

I do not wish to be accused of lack of courtesy 
to our good allies and friends, or of interest in 
their culture, but in these days when discs are 
so severely rationed it is quite clear that what- 
ever are available in England at present should 
be devoted to the worthy efforts of the British 
Council’s, or for our own orchestras’ presenta- 
tions of classical music as yet not recorded, or 
badly recorded. 

At the close of the European war seemingly 
it will be quite easy to obtain records from 
America. I did it before the war and did not 
begrudge the extra cost. 

Perhaps longish service overseas in places 
where music is only heard in unexpected and 
brief interludes has made me intolerant, but 
the clamour that goes on at home for reducing 
the record tax or for this or that work of 
Barber or Copland makes me opine that 
gramophiles in England are completely spoilt 
and do not appreciate their too good fortune. 
I predict that such discs of American serious 
music as have been issued will be deleted from 
the catalogues very quickly through lack of 
support in any case. 


One point in the mass of correspondence at 
least seemed reasonable, and that was on the 
futility of wasting shipping space on the more 
atrociously recorded issues of the N.B.C. 
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Orchestra. Surely there is no crying need at 
present for a Mignon overture, a Blue Danube, 
a Roses of the South, or another Tchaikovsky 
5th Symphony. 


S.E.A.C (Lt.) E. G. P. Brown, R.E. 


Letters in Brief 


Mr. J. E. Ports (Huby, nr. Leeds), questions 
whether the greatly increased interest in music, 
particularly orchestral music, should be attrib- 
uted vaguely to the war instead of the more 
likely influence of the gramophone and of radio ; 
and encloses—what prompted his reflexions—a 
slip of paper on which his son, aged ten, had 
written in pencilled capital letters the following 
“concert of records’’ that he desired to hear 
before returning to boarding school : 


CONCERT 


Holiday for Strings. 

Love of the Three Oranges. : 
On Hearing the First Cuckoo in Spring. 
Fire Bird Sweat. 

Warsaw Concerto. 

Three Little Fishes. 

Little Quaker Girl. 

. Wois Me. 

(Sweat is surely a useful alternative spelling). 

Cpt. L. R. Werks (R.E.M.E.) reminds us of 
a further recording of Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
Caprice Espagnol, not mentioned by J.J.P. in his 
review (March, p. 118) : that by the Lamoureux 
Orchestra (cond. Albert Wolff), on Decca 
CA8059-6. “ This is old (1930) but outstand- 
ingly good, with a fine concert hall atmosphere, 
and above all, it does not lack zest.’ He would 
like to see new recordings of the Second Sym- 
phony and En Saga of Sibelius, both by Bar- 
birolli, and of Dvorak’s Fourth Symphony, 
preferably by the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Orchestra, under George Weldon, “ who gives 
the finest performance.” ; 

Miss J. G. M. Jarvis (Reading, Berks.), 
seconds G. B. Stanway’s plea for records of 
Gregori Tcherniak—* long overdue.” - 

Mr. E. A. Norris (Erdington, Birmingham), 
wants justice done to that great French com- 
poser, Hector Berlioz, and after referring to 
recordings that are available and to the major 
gaps in the list, he makes suggestions, adding : 
“ From my experience, Cameron and Beecham 
are quite the best Berliozians.” 
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GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES 


Will reporting Secretaries kindly note that we 
can only publish dates of meetings, and those 
should be sent by the 15th of each month. 


BECKENHAM.—Beckenham Music Circle. Hon. 
Sec., Miss Longhurst. Meetings Beckenham 
Public Library, May Ist, 15th, 29th. 

BRISTOL.—City of Gramophone 
Society. Hon. Sec.. Mr. D. J. Thornton. Meet- 
ings, Victoria Methodist Church, Whiteladies 
Road. May 7th and 2l1st, at 7 p.m. ; 

CROYDON.—Croydon Gramophone _ Society. 
Hon Sec., Mr. L. W. Roberts. Meeting, St. 
Oswalds Hall, Norbury, May 5th, 7 p.m. 

DUBLIN.—Twenty-one recitals were given dur- 
ing the 6th season just ended, and a very suc- 
cessful series of meetings for musical analysis 
and score reading. Hon. Sec., Mr. F. J. Kelly. 
20. Oakley Road. Ranelagh. 

ELTHAM.—Eltham Little Theatre Gramophone 

Society. Hon Sec., Mr. Ivan March. Meetings 
May 13th and 26th at ‘“‘ Hurstmead,”’ Eltham 
High Street, at 6.30. 
HULL.—Hull Gramophone Society. Inaugural 
meeting held on April 11th. Fortnightly meet- 
ing during spring and summer. Conveners (until 
officers are elected in September): Mr. F. C. 
Gardner, 63, Westminster Avenue, Hull, and Mr. 
Cc. W. Rodmell. 

HARROW.—Kodak Recreation Society. Hon. 
Sec.. Mr. M. E, B. Grimshaw. The Works. Weald- 


stone. Meeting May 10th at 7.30. All readers 
welcome 

MANCHESTER. — Manchester Gramophone 
Society. Hon. Sec., C. J. Brennand, 166, Green 


Lane, Timperley, Altrincham. Meetings May 7th 
and 28th, at 7.40, Sacred Trinity Parish Room, 
27. Blackfriars Road, Salford. 
ORPTNGTON.—The formation of a new 
“satellite societv at Petts Wood has been one 
of the latest developments, and one which has 
achieved success. Hon. Sec.. Mrs. F. Viol, 15. 
Manor Way. Petts Wood. Orpington. Kent. 
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The “Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


RATES.—Advertisements are accepted for this 
section at the rate of threepence per word, with 
a minimum charge of 3s. Where the adver- 
tiser offers to send a list this will be treated as 
trade. If a box number is used an extra ls. 6d. 
should be added to the cost; this includes the 
forwarding of replies. Letters to Box Numbers 
should be posted io ‘“ Office’ address as stated 
below. All advertisements should arrive by the 
18th of any month, and must be prepaid by the 
form of postal orders or cheaues addressed to 
“The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton. 
Middlesex. 





WANTED 





Aco, Actuelle, Ariel, Beltona, Coliseum, Curry, 
é Dominion, Duophone, Fiimophone, Goodson, 
Grafton, Guardsman, Homochord, Hudson, 
Jumbo, Kinemusic, ‘Metropole, Perfect, Phoenix, 
Piccaaiily, Scala. Twin, Winner. Complete Record 
Catalogues.—Munday, 119, Lawrence Avenue, 
New Malden, Surrey. . 
A MERICAN Priest wishes to contact a Collector 
+4 of John McCormack’s Gramophone Records.— 
Write to Father Damien Smith, 528, High Street, 
Newark, 2, New Jersey, U.S.A. 
AXY reasonable price paid ‘‘ Siegfried,’’ D.1690- 
94, D.1836-7.—Nightingale, 81, St. James 
Street, Brighton. 
BEETHOVEN QUARTETS wanted; also Sonatas 
by Kempff or Petri; fibred.—1, Belfast Road, 
London, S.E.25. 
BEETHOVEN Sonata Society, Vol. I, auto- 
coupled; good condition, in original _—- 
urg 

















—H. Norman, Watts Close, Tadworth. 
Heath 338. pt 
BREVILLE and Roussel Songs; Sévérac Piano 

Works, Doyen’s Chabrier, ‘‘ Bourrée”’ and 
Ravel ‘‘ Gaspard,’’ Debussy ‘ Pelléas”’ (H.M.V. 
and Polydor), and “ Boite-a-Joujoux,’’ Ber- 
nac’s Ultraphones, Canteloube ** Chants 
d'Auvergne.” Also any post-1939 French issues. 
—Box No. 9000. 

RUCKNER.—Wanted urgently any Symphonies. 

Fibred essential, preferably German Record- 
ings; state any price.—B. M. Hamilton, The 
Hale, Wendover, Bucks. ~ 
(CHALIAPIN RECORDS wanted by American 

Collector. Will purchase or exchange for 
American discs. Also want 
Lehar’s Operetta. ‘‘ Frederica.”’ 
logues, Eng. H.M.V., Columbia, Parlophone, and 
French, German and Russian, from 1928-42.— 
Madeline Bayless, 9027, West 25th Street, Los 
Ang?l-s 34. California, U.S A. 

OMPLETE Recorded French Course.—Frank 

= Haiste, 11, Trescoe Avenue, Bramley, 
Leeds. 


ELETED Records of Jean Sablon and Charles 
Trenet.—Box No. 6459. : 

FIFTEEN Shillings per disc offered 
DB.3125-7 (Haydn Symphony No. 102). Must 

be new or fibred; ordinary or automatic coup- 

lings accepted.—_Frederick Blyth, 47, Willingdon 

Road, Wood Green, London, N.22. 
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RAvEL, Introduction and Allegro, also Sona- 
tine (Cortot). Also Respighi, Fountains of 
Rome. Good condition essential —Box No. 6555. 


ECORDS.—Tibbetts, Crooks, Austral, Pam- 

pinini.—Hickman, Kings House, 396, 
Kings Road, Chelsea, S.W. 
QCHONBERG, ‘“ Verklarte Nacht’’; 
\ Adagietto (Symphony 5) 
Duparc, ‘‘L’Invitation au Voyage” (Maggie 
Teyte); Beethoven, Violin Concerto (Kulen- 
-Y aioe” 11, Woodlands Drive, Glasgow, 








Mahler, 
(Mengelberg) ; 





QCHUBERT Unfinished (Philadelphia), D.1779 
only; Beethoven First Concerto (Schnabel), 
Tchaikovsky Fourth (Stokowski), Fifth 
(Beecham); Astra fibre Soundbox.—Miss 
Spensley, Glenhowe. Bentham, Lancaster. . __ 
OCIETY Volumes: Schubert, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Haydn, fibred, auto-coupled; state details and 
price.—Labron Johnson, Windrush, Wetherby, 











Yorks. 

S0usA's Autobiography, ‘‘ Marching Along” 
(published by Hale. Cushman and Fiint, 

Boston. 1928).—Box No. 6541. 

SPOHR Violin Concerto, Telefunken. Also 
Records by De Lucia, Bonci, McCormack 

Operatics, Knuepfer, Marconi, Kurz, Gluck, 


Hempei, Krucelnika, Adams, Boninsegna, White, 
Pasquale, Nielsen.—Box No. 6532. 

YMPHONIES and Concertos wanted; also 
Orchestral, Vocal Records.—Box No. 5790. 
RGENTLY.—Rachmaninoff Third Concerto 
(Horowitz), DB.1486 90, in album, preferably 

from dealer.—Box No. 6582. 
W 4GNER SKB.02047-55; 0.2026, D.2027-9, 
DB.1553, DB.1679, C.2840, C.1772. D.1836-7- 
8-9; Schubert DB.4407, DB.1521-3; 
D.1798-800, EK.41; Chopin DB.7302, > 
Liszt Faust Symphony. Also bound copies of the 
*“‘Gramophone ”’ from_ 1927 onwards.—McHardy, 
82, Lumsden Avenue, Southampton. 
ANTED.—Automatic Record Changer and 
Recordings by American Swing Bands.— 
Particulars to Box No, 6409. : 
ANTED.—Recordings of Franck, Fauré, Tele- 
funken, Classical Organ discs, Brahms, 
Beethoven Violin Concertos on Telefunken.— 
Thomas, ‘‘ Oakdene,’’ Pembroke. 
ANTED.—Plancgon in 032048 (Faust), Battis- 
tini in 052141 (Ernani), Paul Franz in 
2—032013 and 032212 (Lohengrin), McCormack in 
7—52047 (Manon) and 7—52032 (Pearl Fishers), 
and Radford in D.258 and E.78 (Magic Flute). 
Also any records of Dalmores and Crimi. Good 























prices ‘(ie Price, Polperro, Looe, 
Cornwall. 
ANTED.—Columbia 9695, H.M.V. C.1997. 
Perfect condition essential—R. H. Pugh, 


Nantpenar, Abercarn, Newport. 
ANTED.—Liszt Faust Symphony.—Worthy, 
Ackworth School, Pontefract. 
ANTED.—Beethoven Quartets, DB.3631-3, 
DB.2907-10 (Budapest), DB.2109-12 (Busch). 
—i2, Littledown Avenue, Bournemouth. 
J ANTED.—Bruckner Symphonies, Mass F 
Minor, Te Deum.—Particulars, prices, Weys, 
Four Ashes, Dorridge, Birmingham. 














FRENCH Cabaret and Variety Records.—Offers 
with condition and price to BM/HTDR. 
London, W.C.1. ‘ 


ANTED.—H.M-¥, Hypersensitive Pick-up with 
Transformer; state price.— Weekes, 3, 
Northampton Avenue, Slough, Bucks. 





(ERHARDT: Wolf Album, Private Album. 
Acoustics —“‘ Records,’’ 142, Lower Hillmor- 

ton Road. Rugby. 

Goeop PRICES paid for pre-1920 H.M.V. Record 
Catalogues. Also any ‘“ Fonotipia’’ Cata- 

logue. State condition.— Box No. 8001. 

H™Y. Hypersensitive Pick-up in perfect condi- 
tion.—32. Fernhall Drive, Ilford. 














J-M.V. Tonearm, as from Model 163. Please 
state price —Box No 6633. 

\JOZART SYMPHONY, DB.3112-14, Lener 

= LX.397. LX.319-22, LX.451-4, LX.546-9, 


Kolisch, LX.358-9, LX.338 Busch, DB.2109-12, 
Philadelphia, DB.2324-6. Fibred or new. State 
price. Few fibres for sale or exchange, including 
Verdi’s ‘‘ Otello’’ (Metropolitan).—Box No 6578. 
MOZART Oboe Quartet F, also String Quartet 

D minor No. 2.—Silverlock, Eastgrove, 
Epsom. 

NEPENCE each paid for Record Catalogues 

pr‘or to 1932 —BM/HWKT. London, W.C.1. 











PARLOPHONE E.4108, ‘‘ Turn ye to Me.”’ 
or second hand; fibred.—Box No. 6502. 
PORTABLE Electric Record Player, A.C./D.C. 
- induction type preferred, with or without 
pick-up. Past ‘‘ Gramophones.’’—Box No. 6516. 
RESIDENT ROOSEVELT Record, H.M.V. 
_ B.9262; also C.2044. Arthur Wontner; your 
price.—Please write Box No 6615. 


PRIVATE Collections Bought for Cash. Good 
~ prices given.—Write Box No. 98. 
UENTIN MACLEAN Recordings, especially 
1812 Overture and Grieg’s Piano Concerto; 
also any others. Good condition essential. Pre- 
ferably fibred.—Box No. 6515. 
ACHMANINOFF “The Isle of the Dead” re- 


eae fibred._-_Oates, BM/ZDDW, London, 


New 

















/ 


ANTED.—La Scala Chorus, Columbia 4800, 


H.M.V. 8B.2622, 38.2623, Parlo. Historic, 
Anselmi, Quando le Sere Placido, P.O.61.—Box 
No. 6621. ” 





ANTED.—Unworn only, Parlo. R.1392, 1443, 

1593, 1891, 1932, 2074, 2098. 2142, 2273; 
H.M.V. B.8036; Telefunken E.372, 855, 978, A.779, 
998. F.626 (Joseph Schmidt); Parlo. R.1320, 1757; 
RO.20010, 20176; R.20012; H.M.V. E.585, 591, 599, 
610. Italian Columbia ‘‘ Gioconda.’’—Topping, 
2, West Street, Harrow. 
W ANTED.— Organ and Church Records, fibred, 

especially Columbia 4922, 9117, 9500 and 
9885, H.M.V. B.2542, 2967, 3097 and 3166, C.1314, 
1447, 1464, 1537, 1650, 1740, 1823, 1968, 2059.— 
_ Bradley, Upcott House, Okehampton, 

evon. 


WANTED.—Chopin Polonaise in A Flat (Fried- 
man), Co‘!umbia L.1990; Symphony on Moun- 
tain Theme, d’Indy; Parsifal, Act 3.—FitzBrown, 
16. Menlove Gardens North, Liverpool 18. 
ANTED.—Columbia DB.1633, DB.1825.—Burtt, 
Weavers House, Burleigh, Stroud, Glos. 
OUR price paid for ‘‘ Scenes from Childhood”’ 
(Cortot or Ney); Overtures: ‘“ Alceste,”’ 
“‘Force of Destiny,’’ ‘‘ Phaeton,” ‘ Variations 
Beethoven Theme,” or other Saint Saens’ Dele- 
tions; ‘‘ Ballet Scenes” (Glazounov), DB.1392 
(Casals).—7, Priory Street, Ware. 


1 9 y PER FIBRED RECORD offered for Brahms’ 

_ Trio, Op. 8, Quintet, Op 88; Schumann’s 
Fantasia (Backhaus), Bach’s Toccata (Rubin- 
stein, DB.2421-2). 9/- per record for Purcell, 
Couperin Societies, Bach ’Cello Suites (Casals), 
complete with pre-war albums. Also wanted: 
Schumann’s Sonata, Op. 22 (Levitzi), Etudes 
Symphoniques (Cortot), Tchaikovsky’s Quartet, 
Op. 22 (Budapest), D’Indy’s Suite. Op, 91, Schu- 
bert’s Wanderer Fantasy (Fischer), Suk’s Quar- 
tet, Op. 11.—Harrison. Chemist, Levland. 




















RECENT Deletions wanted: Columbia 992. L.1733 
and 0DB.1059, Parlophone, E.11266, R.2277, 
and R.2689. Also Universal or D.C. Radiogram 
Motor wanted.—Box No. 6611. 


W4ANTED.—Columbia LX.585, J, C. Bach, Rondo 
for Harpsichord and Orchestra; condition 
excellent.—Smith. Circuit Laboratory, 2nd Floor, 
King Edward Building, E.C.1, 
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When it comes to protecting your most 
treasured recordings STEEL is definitely 
out of the running. The steel needle, like 
armour and chain mail, has given way to 
more efficient and more effective protec- 
tion. IM Long-playing needles protect 


your records in the only way possible—by 


hear all that the artiste recorded and 
intended you should hear. Naturally, 
because the wear is on the needle and not 
on the record, IM’s require repointing 
after every 8-10 playings with the wizard 
for speed, the IM POINTMASTER which 


is again freely available in its war-time all- 





And this is metal dress. There’s a good record shop 


not all! Surface hiss and pick-up chatter 


exerting no cutting action. 
near you that is well stocked with IM’s and 


Pointmasters. 


PROTECT YOUR 
RECORDS WITH 


_ 2/- for 10 + 1/4 P.T. 


are eliminated, and for the first time you 





. . . and, of course, thee TM POINTMASTER 
the High Speed Sharpener for all Non-Metallic Needles 


eR i¢c & 4/6 + 3) Purchase Tax 
A PRODUCT oO F A LFRE D IM H O F | i ane 
112-116 NEW OXFORD ST LONDON wc TEL: MUSEUM 5944 











Vul 


FQR SALE 

AMERICAN RECORDS in exchange for Euro- 

pean recordings of 1930 to 1939 by following 
artists, or will purchase:—Danielle Darrieux, 
Dietrich, Marek Weber. Ray Noble, New May- 
fair, New Mayfair Dance Orch., Lew Stone, Ger- 
trude Niesen, Ambrose, Roy Fox, Hylton, Harry 
Roy, Moreton and Kaye, Zarah ‘Leander. Lilian 
Harvey, Louis Levy Orch., London Palladium, 
Von Geczy, Hutch, Jessie Matthews, Al Bowlly. 
Peter Kreuder, Theatre Orchestras, Berlin Phil., 
medieys, potpourris from English and German 
films, operettas, musical productions. Strauss, 
Lehar, etc. Want French, Dutch, Italian, Ger- 
man Electrola, H.M.V. Odeon, Polydor, Colum- 
bia, Telefunken, Pathe, etc., Catalogues 1932 to 
1942.Ken Lazarus, 5372, Wilshire Blvd.. Los 
Angeles, California. U.S.A 
APPROX. 400 Records for sale, mostly H.M.V. 

(D.B.) and Columbia (L.X.), comprising 
Society issues, Symphonies, Concertos, Operas, 
Chamber and Vocal Music. in automatic coup- 
lings and albums where applicable; fibred only. 
some unplayed; £135 the lot.—Box No. 6595. 








The GRAMOPHONE 


OR SALE.—Complete Recordings of Ruddi- 
gore, Patience, Yeoman of the Guard and 
Iolanthe; also aibum of 12 Classics, perfect con- 
dition; only tibres used. What oiters?—Box 7000 


May, 1945 


HE GRAMOPHONE,” July, 1929—to date; 3 

copies only missing, leaving .189; mint 
unsoiled; free delivery arranged; £10 10s. or 
near offer.—Box No. 6500. 





OR SALE.—Brahms’ 4th Symphony (Wein- 
gartner), 45/-; Bliss, Music for Strings, 25/-: 
Berlioz, Fantastic Symphony (Meyrowitz), 50/-; 
Beethoven 3rd P.C. (Schnabel), 45/-; Rachman- 
inoff 3rd P.C. (Rachmaninoff), 40/-; Gluck Bal- 
let, 10/-; Prokofieff Kije, 21/-; Mozart, Eine 
Kliene (Weingartner). 12/6. Auto; fibred.—Ash- 
croft, 6, Dukes Avenue, Chiswick. 
FOR SALE.—Sibelius 1st (Ormandy), 3rd 
gy) 35/-; Tchaikovsky 4th (Kousse- 
vitzky), 5 th (Lambert), 27/6; Francesca (Barbi- 
rolli), 17/6; Beethoven, Hammerklavier Sonata 
(Weingartner), 32/6; Battle Symphony, 8/-; 
ony £2; Concerto, Beethoven 
alas Busch (Menuhin), 21/-; 1st 
1a) 1), Quartets, Beethoven, 





, Pp. (Lener), 37/6 each; Bax 
Griller), } 1s.; Schubert 7th (Walter), 48/-; 
tring Serenade (Barbirolli).—Write, 

Holland, ion Harnall Lane East, Coventry. 








BEETHOVEN lst, 4th, 7th, 8th Weingartner, 
2nd, 3rd, 5th, Koussevitsky, auto; Schubert 
Trio, 5th Symphony; Mozart Concerto, K.503 
(album); Hansel and Gretel (album); Frank 
Bridge Variations, Decca; all fibred; 8/- a disc 
or offers.—Box No. 6634. 








RAHMS 4th (Bohm), 2nd, Wand of on 
(Elgar); ey leaf albums. Want 
Beethoven’s 4th P.C. Glasgow district. Box 

No. 6594. 
YARDORA” black rexine Carrying-case, 50 
records, index untouched locks, handle; 


almost unmarked hardly used. Offers?—Munroe 


Clark, Kirkella, Hull. 
}HALIAPIN, Ederle, Galli-Curci, Fleta, Ger- 
hardt, Schumann, Thill, Pampanini; many 
other Vocals, s.a.e.—Box No. 6639. 
(CLASSICAL Records, Orchestral, Operatic Dele- 
tions. Wanted: Cy’ linder Phonograph 
Records of Operatic Artists—Spicer, 45, Morley 
Road, East_Twickenham, Middlesex. 
(‘OLLECTION.—Societies: Delius, Bach, Sibe- 
lius, Walton Symphony, Beethoven Ce Sym- 
phony, Stokowski, Rachmaninoff, 
tourian Concerto.—H, Mann, 28, Victoria Street. 


Luton. 

((OLUMBIA Radio-Gramophone (1931), good 
order. What offers?—12, Chaicroft Road, 

London, S.E.13. 
ONNOISSEURS!—Verklarte Nacht (N.G.S. 
Recording); also Mazzoleni Gioconda and 

Forza (12in. Fonotipia). Offers? S.a.e.—Box 6639. 


((OSMACORD Pick-up, £1; Tchaikovsky Piano 
Concerto, Rubinstein; Nutcracker, Stokowski; 
Fifth, Lambert, auto. ‘Autos: Brahms’ First. 
Walter; Grieg Piano, Backhaus; Rachmaninoff 
Secor.d, Moiseiwitsch.—117, Langley Road, Slough. 























| gee 2nd (Elgar), Album, 38/-; Gerontius, 
1242. 6/-; DB.2194, 7/6. Leonora III (Tos- 
aia. 14/6. Boutique F: (G ), 





13/-. All fibred, as new.—Box No. 6577. 
ENTERTAINING Collection, popular Classics, 
fibred, perfect, including Mastersingers. 
Hebrides, Giovanni Overtures (Beecham). Goou 
offer, s.a.e.—Young, 69, Oakley Road, Rushden, 
Northants. 
F-™¢. Expert Senior, oak, Garrard motor, lid- 
4 operated turntable. light, faultless. Offers 
over £40. Basingstoke district.—Box No. 6499. 
¢XPERT ” Pick-uv with counter-balance arm; 
4 perfect condition. Haydn Quartets. Vol, 6. 
Box No. 6603 
;,XCERPTS Walkie, H.M.V_ D.1324-1332, 1329 
missing; fibred. Offers?—Maxwell, 319, 
Sauchiehall Street. Glasgow. 
EXPERT SENIOR, 36 inch horn, electric motor, 
4 medium oak cabinet and stand; excellent 
condition. What offers?—Box No. 7200. 
,IBRED Orchestrals, Concertos, Deletions (in- 
cluding modern Spanish, Debussy, Pelléas, 
Chausson Poéme) Light, dance. S.a.e.—Box 6533. 
FIBRED Bloch Violin Concerto, Szigeti, 28/-; 
Enigma Variations. Harty, P.W. Album, 24/-. 
—Perry. 110, Argyle Road, Ealing, W.13. 
Fire played: _Medtner in “Fairy Tale and 
rebescue.”’ 7/-; Gieseking Waldstein, 24/-; 
mane Sonata 109, 16/-; Maggie Teyte, Chanson 
Perpetuelle, 7/6. Wanted: Beethoven Soc. Vol, I, 
Schnabel.—Kerry 21, Ripon Road, Tottenham. 


OR SALE.—Fibred, Sibelius (Vol. V), 56/-; 









































Beethoven (Emperor), Gieskin 40/-; 
Beethoven (No. 3), Schnabel, 30/-; Bane! 
Ma Vlast. 15/-.—Payne, 9, Needingworth Road, 


St. Ives, Huntingham. 


= ({RAMOPHONE,” 1927—45, with Indices, un- 
bound; offers for whole. Also Recordings 
possibly fibred once, most Brahms’ Works, 
Strauss, and other classics, pre-war ~ Mg pre- 
war prices, plus 25 per cent.—Box No. 6550. 


lo a 6th (Furtwangler), fibred once 
nly, £2 5s.—Hall, 21, Athenaeum Road, 
Whetstone. N.20. 2 
95 SWING RECORDS and “IM” Masterset. 
an ; Decca CA.8024 (Schlusnus). 
CA.8196 (Patzak). Fibred. 150 cardboard 12in. 
Record Covers and 2 Albums, each to contain 
eee. Ba ween. —Box No. 6700 
7 | RECORD: Beethoven 8th, D.1481-3; 
RB, Symphony, D.1404-8; Aida, Acts 3-4, 
D.1606-12; Schubert Duo, DB.14 65-7; Tosca 
(Kiepura), R.20048, Solos 20008; Paderewski. 
B.1083; Tauber, R.20121; Rosenkavalier, 1.2340, 
R.20078-9 (Supervia) ; Romantic Pieces, Dvorak, 
K.1016-7,_10/-; complete Gondoliers, 45/-. 
Wanted: LX.323, Farewell, lst rec. vocal score 
Verdi ones: —Lee, Oriel House, St. Asaph, Flints. 
950 2 AND New 12in. Cardboard Record 
amg What offers? Super quality 
expert built 6 valve A.C. Amplifying Chassis. 
treble, bass, volume controls. large speaker, new; 
174 gns. S.a.e.—Box No. 6575 














TRADE ADVERTISEMENTS 





G & T.s and others of Battistini, Galli-Curci, 
John Harrison, McCormack, Ruffo, Dufranne, 
Garden, etc.—Details from G. C. Simpson, Monk- 
ton, Langham Road. Altrincham. 
RAMOPHONE,”’ years 1942, 1943, 1944 com- 
plete. —Offers to to A. Gill, 2, Trent Bridge 
Bue: m 
\RAMOPHONE,” 3 volumes, June, 1938—May, 
1941. Beautifully bound.—Offers to Millar. 
47, Ashiey Avenue, Belfast. 
pi! * (XAMOPHONE, ” June, 1926, to May, 1941, 
inclusive. 15 volumes, one number inissing. 
in excellent condition. What offers?—Box 65 
.M.V. Gramophone, Model 192, Sa 
cabinet, excellent condition, 22 12in., 21 10in. 

















records, £25.—Barfoot, 34, Cromwell Road, Hove, 


Sussex. 
.M.V. Cabinet Gramophone 157, fitted 5A 
Soundbox and patent Exponential Tone 
Chamber, in excellent condition, £15. Wanted: 
Record Gabinet to hold 250-300 Records. State 
shape and condition—Mead, 10, Whiteladies 
Gate, Clifton, Bristol 8. 
Hazon SOCIETY VIII, £3; Mozart A Maj. 
Clarinet Quintet (Lener), 30/-; Scheherazade 
(Polydor), 30/-; albums. 12 Operatic (12 inch), 
45/-. All fibred. S.a.e——Bunn, 41. Elms Road, 
London, S.W.4. 
LARGE Collection of Jazz and ~ Swing ; Records, 
Many deletions and foreign pressings.—Send 
particulars of wants, with stamped addressed 
envelope, Box No. 5787. 
OFFERS w: anted, automatic, Sibelius Societies, 
Delius 1. Ordinary: Falstaff, Schubert 9th, 
Tchaikovsky 5, Dverak 1, Crown of India, 
Festivo, Moeran Symphony, complete Butterfly 
(Sheridan). Fibred.— Brown, 49, Portland Street. 
Leamirgton 
PERPELT.—Albani's “Angels ever bright,” No. 
* 93015, bardly played. £25; s.a.e.—Box 6576. 
PIANO fcr sale, ideal for practice, needs slight 
Ww nd 2nd Volume 
any price given. 
—Forde. 24, Southwood Court. London, N.W.11. 
PLUSAGRAM (Console) with Record Cabinet. 
Offers? For exchange: Beethoven 7th (Wein- 
gartner); Debussy Preludes, Book I (Gieseking). 
—Fisher, 7. Shaftesbury Avenue, Bedford. 
AVEL Concerto G Major (Long), left hand 
* (Blancquard).—Stevens, 53. Downton Road, 
Salisbury. 
JRACHMANINOFP 2nd Concerto (Stokowsky— 
Rachmaninoff); Closing Scene, ‘‘ Koanga”’ 
(Delius); other fibred Classics —Box No. 6618. 
RROTHERMEL “‘ Junior ” Piezo-Electric Pick-up; 
perfect. Also ‘‘Gramophone,’’ January, 
ee. to date. Offers?—Travers, Hurstwickham. 
Hassocks. 
GTBELIUs Society Volumes, Das Leid Bw ~ der 
Erde; other orchestral items.—Box No. 6628. 
Sr sees, 5th and 7th Symphonies; also En 
° aaa as new. What offers?—-’Phone Arnold 









































TCHATKOVEKY Piano Concerto, fibred (Rubin- | 


stein), auto, without album, 30/-.-—51, Copy- 
nook, Blackburn. 
ig 2 Set), 
n. ; 


Emso Cromwell 
Northants. 





£3 3s., new. post free.— 
Road, Peterborough, 


Rates for this Section—fourpence per word—with 
a minimum charge of six shillings. The adver- 
tiser’s name and address will be charged for, 
and single letters and single figures will 
counted as words. 
Alan's Nr Seong a Library, a high-class 
Se LY o> Records; postal 
service.—_Stamp t 42. 
HAN D-MADE Saticon few latest improved 
design, £3 each.—Wri te Box No. 6622. 
MESSRS. Forsyth Brothers, Ltd., wish to 
chase large or small Collections of fil red 
Records.—Send particulars to 126, Deansgate. 
Mancunester, 3. 
MONOMARES Permanent London Address. 
Letters re-directed. Confidential. ap os Royal 
perenne. — Write Monomark BM/MONO6K, 

















RIVATE Collections Purchased for Cash. 
Highest — given.—Gramophone ears. 
Ltd., 121 and 123, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2 
Temple Bar 3009. 
GYKES (Music) Ltd. are desirous of purchasing 
Collections of fibred Records.—22, Albion 
Place, Leeds 1. 
‘THE Thorn Needle for the ees Superb 
Thorn Needle, 2/6 per packet of ten. Post 
free.—Charles Perritt, Ltd., 242, Freeman St.. 
Grimsby, Lincs. 
HORN Needles second to none. Packet 10, 
2/6, post free. Stamps will do. Five packets 
11/6.—Maddison’s, Ltd., 12, Chapel Street. 
Edgware Road, London, N.W.1. 
43 WATT A.C. Amplifier, very compact and 
complete with 8in Celestion Speaker, and 
ine ee Price £10 10s.—Charles Britain 
Radio (K. Ede), ‘‘ Eureka,’’ Surrey Gardens. 
Effingham Set. Surrey. 

















MISCELLANEOUS 


prNists, Violinists, Lightning Fingers, In- 
creased Stretch, Flexible Wrist. Octave 
playing made easy. Vibrato and Tone Produc- 
tion (if a violinist, or ’cellist). Descriptive book- 
let (24d. stamp), “‘ Finger Magic,’’ from Princi- 
pal, Cowling Institute, 71, Albion House, New 
Oxford Street R 
ERFECT SacECTIGR ! Simple Instruc- 
tions, 1/-. The Perfect Paradox, 7/6 (post 
7d.), for acoustic gramophones.—Rev. L. D. 
Griffith, F.R.S.A., Tunstead Vicarage, Bacup. 
Lancs. 
Jon the Jazz Book Club now. You get four 
books a year chosen by a committee of ex- 
perts. First title ready soon, ‘“ The Trumpet in 
Jazz,’ by Albert McCarthy, ‘followed by ‘‘ Mood 
Indigo, ” a life of Duke El ington by Denis Pres- 
ton; ‘* Year Book of Jazz—1945,”’ ed. by Peter 
Noble; “Jazz Photo Album,” compiled by Max 
Jones. The books are sent at intervals of three 
months and remain your property. Send cheque 
or P.O. 15/- to Dept. E, The Citizen Press, Ltd.. 
Victoria. Egham_ Surrey. 
Rot8 BRIDBURG, pupil of Solomon, has a 
few vacancies for Pianoforte Pupils.—31, Ban- 
croft Avenue, N.2.. Tel Mountview 4946. 
ANTED.—Small Gramophone and Record 
Business; Yorkshire town preferred.—Box 
No. 6554. 




















SS 


or 


MAINSPRINGS 


Wholesale Only 
—<» George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 


OXENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY 





THE 


THE DRAWDA HALL "BOOKSHOP 


33, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 


SHOP FOR SLIGHTLY 
USED RECORDS 


We give the best cashand exchange prices. 
Consult us —_, og OF ; —— libraries or 











- COUPON 
is coupon must be cut out and 
to any enquiry, with clamped cma 


addressed envel 
is destted. ope it & Dersonal answer 





Available until May Sist 
































May, 1945 











A Generous Allowance 


| will be given on your unwanted records of 
| good music in fibre played condition if you 
| 


buy your new ones at The Gramophone 
Exchange, Ltd., 121 and 123, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


For the Limited Purse, Records 


that have been taken in part exchange are 
available for sale or exchange in the Used 
Record Dept. Some wonderful bargains | 
always to be found on the lower floor. Callers | 
only. No lists issued. | 


























KEEP IN TOUCH 


** EXPERT ”’ 


WAR TIME SERVICE 
ACOUSTIC SOUND BOXES 


P 
RADIO SETS, AMPLIFIERS 
LOUD SPEAKEE UNITS 








EXPERT HAND-MADE FIBRE 
Famous the World Over 


“‘INGERTHORPE”’ Great North Rd. London, N.2 


MOUNTVIEW 6875 


NEEDLES 

















THE COLLECTORS’ SHOP 


INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS’ AGENCY, LTD. 
20, Newport Court, W.C.2. Phone: GER. 8589 


WE BUY RECORDS OF CLASSICAL MUSIC, SYMPHONIES, 
CHAMBER MUSIC, CONCERTOS, FOREIGN OPERATIC 
VOCALS, ETC., ETC. BEST PRICES GIVEN. 


WE HAVE A CONSTANTLY CHANGING STOCK OF ALL 
KINDS OF SECOND-HAND RECORDS. PLEASE CALL IN 
AND LOOK AROUND. 


MANY DELETIONS. NO LISTS. Callers “only. 
Rare Records of Famous Vocalists Bought & Sold 

















ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
RECORDED MUSIC 


—a must for music lovers 


Lists every worthwhile recording of serious composers, including 
mid-1942 releases—over 25,000 records listed—cloth bound. It is 
unique in inclusiveness, accuracy and usability. No lover of great 
music performed by great artists will be without it. Send ONLY 


~The Gramophone Shop 


18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 





— 


The GRAMOPHONE 


COVER Il 


A Selection of Keyboard Pieces 


TRANSCRIBED FROM THE 


rITZWILLIAM VIRGINAL-BOOK 


AND EDITED BY 
J. A. Fuller Maitland and W. Barciay Squire 


IN TWO VOLUMES 4/- EACH NET 
VOLUME I 

a a ice es . Fortune 

John come kisse me now 
O Mistris myne 

is ie 35 Coranto 
The Earle of Oxford’s Marche 
Le . Nancie 


WILLIAM BYRD 


THOMAS MORLEY ee 
VOLUME II 

ii - = a ‘ Pavana 

The Duke of Brunswick’s Alman 
The Duchesse of Brunswick’s Toye 
a + or Rosasolis 
The New Sa-Hoo 

Meridian Alman 

‘ “tr .. A Toye 

Goe from my Window 

.. The Primerose 

The Fall of the Leafe 

: Galliardo 

Muscadin 


JOHN BULL 


GILES FARNABY 


JOHN MUNDAY 
MARTIN PEERSON f 
PETER PHILIPS ji 


ANONYMOUS si .. Alman 
The Irishe Ho-Hoane 
ROBERT JOHNSON + Alman 





Postage Extra 


BRITISH & CONTINENTAL MUSIC AGENCIES, LTD. 


125 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
Tempie Bar 5532 


-NOVELLO’S —_ 


Biographies of Great 
Edited by W: McNaught 


BACH. Harvey Grace 
BEETHOVEN. W. McNaught 
BERLIOZ. Edward Lockspeiser 
BRAHMS. Alec Robertson 
CHOPIN. Henry Coates 
DEBUSSY. M. D. Calvocoressi 
DVORAK. Mosco Carner 
GLUCK. Frank Howes 
HANDEL. J. A. Westrup 
HAYDN. W. R. Anderson 
LISZT. J. A. Westrup 
MENDELSSOHN. Marion’ Scott 
MOZART. F. Bonavia 
PURCELL. A. K. Holland 
ROSSINI. F. Bonavia 
SCHUBERT. Eric Blom 
SCHUMANN. Edwin Evans 
TCHAIKOVSKY. Gerald Abraham 
VERDI. Dyneley Hussey 
WAGNER. Ernest Newman (double 
number 1s. 3d. net) 
WEBER. Scott Goddard 


NOVELLO & COMPANY LTD 


169 Wardour Street, LONDON, W.1 








Musicians 


Price 7d. each net 

















COVER II The GRAMOPHONE 


HIS MASTERS VOICE” 


MUSIC OF THE 


fgellec 


‘ON PLUM LABEL 
12-INCH RECORDS 


Plus Purchase Tax 





Aurora’s Wedding. Tchaikovsky - C 2853-5 
London Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Efrem Kurtz 


Le Beau Danube. J. Strauss - C 2869-71 


London Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Antal Dorati 


Boutique Fantasque. Rossini-Respighi 
C 2846-8 
London Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Eugene Goossens 


Carnaval. Schumann - - - C 2916-8 


London Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Eugene Goossens 


Casse-Noisette. Tchaikovsky - C 2922-4 


London Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Eugene Goossens 


Scheherazade. Rimsky-Korsakov 
London Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Anial Dorati 
Facade. Walton 
Suite No. 1. C 2836-7 Suite No. 2. C 3042 


London Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by the Composer 


Sleeping Princess. Tchaikovsky 
Sadler's Wells Orchestra 
| conducted by Constant Lambert 


Good-Humoured Ladies. Scarlatti C 2864-5 | 


London Philharmonic Orchestra | 
conducted by Eugene Goossens | 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED 
HAYFS, MIDDLFSFX 


Prospect Before Us. Boyce-Lambert C 3181-3 


Sadler’s Wells Orchestra 
conducted by Constant Lambert 





C 2968-72 


- C 3081-3 
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Swan Lake. Tchaikovsky - - C 2619-20 


London Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by John Barbirolli 





Sylphides. Chopin - - - C2781-3 


London Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Malcolm Sargent 


Three-Cornered Hat. Falla - - B 8887-8 
Boston Promenade Orchestra 
conducted by Arthur Fiedler 


Wise Virgins. Bach-Walton- + C 3178-9 


Sadler’s Wells Orchestra 
conducted by William Walton 








Priated by Gisss & Bamrorrs Lrp., St. Albans, and published by the pocericten, GaNsRAL GRaMOPHONS PousticaTions Lrp., Mon’ 
ll Square, London, W.0.1. 


Hoase, 
MADE IN ENGLAND. 














The Gramophone 


Edited by 
COMPTON MACKENZIE 


AND 


CHRISTOPHER STONE 


London Editor 
CECIL POLLARD 


INDEX TO VOLUME XXII 


Compiled by Alex. McLachlan 





June 1944 to May 1945 


"June, 1944 pages 1-16 October, 1944 pages 53-64 

July, 1944 » 17-28 November, 1944 ,, 65-76 
August, 1944 » 29-40 December, 1944 ,, 77-90 
September, 1944 ,, 41-52 January, 1945 »  QI-102 


February, 1945 pages 103-114 
March, 1945 | 95 115-126 
April, 1945 » 127-138 
May, 1945 1» 139-150 








INDEX 





Note.—Compositions will be found under the name of their composers. 


Contributions, etc., are included under ‘‘ Miscellaneous.”’ 


Contributors of articles under ‘‘ Persons.”’ 
Analytical Notes and First Reviews (not the Editor’s reviews or references in articles) or to Technical Reports. 


Performers, technical articles, etc., are grouped separately. 
Numbers in italic refer to 
Figures in brackets 


are intended as cross-references (e.g. correspondence dealing with earlier articles, etc.) Figures in bold type indicate some of the more 


important references. 


Musical Articles from the Encyclopaedia Britannica : D. F. F. Tovey 74 





s 39 (XXI1) 
Warning to Would-be Collectors i — ae 


MISCELLANEOUS 
PAGE PAGE 
American Orchestras, see “ Records ”’ Section Correspondence—Contd. 
Analytical Notes and First Reviews 8-10, 20-24, 33-36, 45-50, ** Mr. Sicgmeister Notwithstanding” .. 14, 38 (XXI) 
56-61, 68-73, 81-85, 95-100, 107-111, 118-123, 131-136, 143-148 Opera in Italy = a oa 126, (79, 94) 
** An American Looks at England” (Jerome J. saseiions 41 (75,89) Pachmann and Chopin (XXI) 
“ Anent Johann Strauss’ (Jerome J. Pastene) os ae Plaint from Canada 62 
** Arthur Fiedler ’’ (Jerome J. Pastene) sm 129 Pleasure from Gershwin 39, 63 
Record Collector ie om ss a 39, 90 
Book REeEvIEws: Records in New Zealand .. oF om ~~ oe 
Composer Must Live !: H. G. Sear ; = ae Relatively Neglected Composers .. = a 2s 69 
Conducting Without Fears (Part IT) : Joseph. Lewis | - 194 | Rienzi Overture. bss sm i ; 149 
Dvordk: Alec Robertson .. > tg2 | Sharpening Fibre Needles .. ne i ae .. = 
Hinrichsen’s Year Book ( Music of Our Time), 1944 : edited by Sir Henry Wood .. i ‘ * 5s 64) aS 
R. Hill and M. mg .% . i ae 4 Sousa Marches ; i ~ = ae 112 
H.M.V. Personnel Booklet, 1944 Edition .. 24 | Straight from the Wood , vs 113 (67) 
Interpretation of the Music of the 17th and 18th Centuries : Tchaikovsky’s Accordions .. ss ii 3" ee 
Arnold Dolmetsch : ‘ 74 «| Tchaikovsky’s 2nd Piano Concerto 00 (81) 
Parlophone Personnel Booklet, 1944 Edition .. 73 | You Lucky People ! 
Schubert: A. J. B. Hutchings 142 
The Chorus Master: Leslie Woodgate se a - —= os 
The Great Composers: Eric Blom .. = - so 
Trans-Atlantic Jazz: Peter Noble .. se . -. 2. 
When Soft Voices Die: Helen Henschel .. - | as 
Collectors’ Corner, see Historical, “ Records ”’ Section 
Continental Record Issues, see “‘ Records ’’ Section. 
CORRESPONDENCE : 
After Three Years Abroad . 38 (62) 
After War “ Service ”’ : ss ee 
A Lady’s Hint to Composers : ne ss 137 
All Roads Lead to the Scala a oe - - a 


American Recordings 
An American Looks at England 


75s ‘89, 137 ai) 
Australian News 5 


Beethoven Recordings : - s i 62 (38) 
Brahms—A Regretted Deletion <. ® 113; 125 (139) 
British Council Suggestions. . \ . mT 
City of Birmingham Orchestra .. 52 
Crystal Pick-ups 27 (XXI) 
Collectors’ Corner 137 
Cure for Deletions .. . 7 
D’Andrade and De Gogorza 39, 62 
Elgar’s “‘ Falstaff ”’ 89 (53) 
From Arakan Paddy Fields go, 112 


Gramophone Recitals for the C. MF... i .. . oe 


Horowitz-Brahms 100 (61) 
Influence of The Gramophone 137 
Keith Falkner ore - 149 
Letters in Brief BS 98, 39 63, 905 113, 126, 150 
Maggie Teyte or Mary Garden .. - ome 





What Do Readers Say - za -. ae 
** Coward of Sheffield : England’ G.O.M. of Music” fai G. 
Youens) ; -. 27 


Dance (including Swing), see ““ Records ”’ Section. 


** Decline of Chamber Music’”’ (R. A. Boot) .. 130 
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